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FRANCE AND DISARMAMENT 


André Maurois 

Many believe that in the Disarma- 
ment Conference in February 
France will hold the key position, 
and that her attitude will go far 
toward determining how much can 
be accomplished. In this article 
André Maurois will explain France’s 
position in relation to world peace 
and the reasons behind her demands, 
as seen by a Frenchman. 


WHY A LIBERAL PARTY! 


John T. Flynn 

The wail of the liberals, headed by 
John Dewey, because a liberal party 
has never been able to gain a foot- 
hold in this country, has been heard 
from coast to coast during the past 
few years. It is so much empty 
noise, in the opinion of Mr. Flynn. 
We need more liberals, he argues, 
but not a liberal party — and we'll 
never have one. 


A RADIO ANNOUNCER 

TELLS ALL 

Anonymous 
Did it ever occur to you that the 
radio announcer’s suave clichés are 
often as painful to his own ears as 
to yours? This article tells why an- 
nouncers get that way. 


THE END OF THE ABSOLUTE 


Henry Hazlitt 
A reply to the article “Standards,” 
by James Truslow Adams, in which 
Mr. Hazlitt attempts to prove that 
the conception of absolute stand- 
ards for anything is not only old- 
fashioned but fallacious. 


WILD BILL MURRAY 


Archibald C. Edwards 
A portrait of the rip-roaring Gover- 
nor of Oklahoma, one of the most 
prominent of our presidential im- 
possibilities. 




















































DOES BIG BUSINESS WANT 

SOCIALISM? 

Willis J. Ballinger 
That is what we are headed for, 
argues Mr. Ballinger, and the re- 
peal of the Sherman Act, so ar- 
dently prayed for by many large 
corporations, would be a long step 
toward it. Instead, he suggests in- 
telligent and controlled competition. 

















THE JARGON OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 
W. Béran Wolfe, M.D. 
Everyone uses the language of psy- 
chology, but few understand it. 
Here is a simple primer that will 
enable the ordinary man to find his 
way around, 
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TOASTS 


IRWIN EDMAN, assistant professor of 
philosophy at Columbia University, has 
recently returned from a year’s leave of 
absence abroad, where he was primarily 
engaged in studying the life, work, and 
character of St. Paul in preparation for 
the Schermerhorn lectures which he has 
been delivering this year at Columbia. 
He spent last winter in Rome, and his re- 
search also included an exploration of 
Paul’s own territory in the Near East. 
In addition to various philosophical works 
he has published several books of essays, 
the most recent of which is The Contem- 
porary and His Soul. As one might guess, 
the author of Richard Kane Looks at Life, 
one of his best known books, is equally 
interested in philosophy and belles lettres. 

JONATHAN MITCHELL was formerly a 
political reporter on The World and for 
several years was attached to its London 
and Paris bureaus. He is the author of 
Goosesteps to Peace, published this fall, 
which is an account of the general failure 
of attempts to bring about world peace 
and disarmament. He thinks, and rightly, 
that the book has a swell title. Mr. Mit- 
chell was born in Portland, Maine, 
sojourned briefly at Yale before he was 
requested to leave for participation in a 
town-and-gown “riot,” and graduated 
from Amherst in 1921. 

H. B. ELLISTON, at present an edi- 
torial writer for the Christian Science 
Monitor, first went out to China in 1920 
as correspondant for the Manchester 
Guardian, later becoming chief editor of 
the Chinese government's economic pub- 
lications. After an interval in New York 
as editorial writer for the Herald, and a 
second stay in China, he returned to this 
country in 1927 and was for three years 
research director for the Council of 
Foreign Reiations. 

CHARLES R. WALKER, as he says in his 
article, went to Harlan County as a mem- 
ber of the Dreiser Committee which was 
sent to investigate conditions there by 
the National Committee for the Defense 
of Political Prisoners. Mr. Walker has 
himself shared the fortunes of the laboring 
class. For several years he worked in steel, 
copper, brass, and rubber mills and has 
incorporated his experiences in his books 

of which the best known is, perhaps, 
Steel: the Diary of a Furnace Worker. A 
free-lance writer at present, Mr. Walker 
has, in the past, been a member of the 
staffs of the Atlantic Monthly, The Book- 
man, and The Independent. 

HELENE MULLINS is a poet and novel- 
ist whose verse has become familiar to a 
wide public through its frequent appear- 


|ance in the leading magazines. 


WALTER D. EDMONDS, author of Rome 


| Haul and The Big Barn, graduated from 


Harvard in 1926. He now lives in Clin- 
ton, N. Y., where, he says, he is at work as 
usual on another book — about the Canal. 
“Since my last story was published in 
Tue Forum, Edmondses (human) have 
had a boy who is rapidly becoming the 
biggest in ten counties. If he did not get 
his milk out of a tin can, I feel certain he 
would keep three cows working in shifts. 
Also Edmondses (canine) — cocker span- 
iel if you care to know — have had a girl 
who is still entirely without manners and 
a thorough-going Red, filing a protest 
each morning at the night’s restrictions. 
I seem to recall that all the better authors 
use the columns like yours for gratis 
announcements such as these.” 

JOSEPH PERCIVAL POLLARD is a lawyer 
by training who has since turned to 
writing. His legal articles and his studies 
of judges have appeared in numerous 
magazines, and in less serious vein he is 
also a contributor to The New Yorker. 
Mr. Pollard is a graduate of Williams and 
of the Harvard Law School and is now 
living in Colorado Springs. 

HELENE MAGARET, who lives in Omaha, 
Nebraska, spent four years in an insurance 
office because of her conviction that 
human experience is more akin to the 
divine than the learning of Bacon. The 
discovery that she might need Bacon after 
all brought her to Barnard College. The 
Harlem episode which she describes was 
sandwiched in between semesters — and 
between sonnets. Miss Magaret has, in- 
cidentally, contributed verse to numerous 
magazines. 

JAMES HITCHCOCK is a Boston physi- 
cian whose last Forum article, “Common 
Sense vs. the Common Cold” appeared in 
our December issue. 

ALEXANDER C. SOPER, III was edu- 
cated at Hamilton College and at the 
School of Architecture of Princeton Uni- 
versity, where he taught for a year. ““My 
subsequent entry into active professional 
life coincided rather strikingly with the 
decision of architecture to go into a 
corpse-like trance until the end of the 
Depression. I am now waiting for the De- 
pression to end.” 

WALTER A. TERPENNING, professor of 
sociology at Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Michigan, has also 
taught at Evansville College and the 
University of Michigan. He is the author 
of three books and of numerous magazine 
articles and has travelled extensively in 
the United States and Canada, and in 
thirteen European countries. 

ALICE AUSTIN WHITE tells us reticently 
that she is middle-aged, keeps house, has 
two children, and has written sporadically 
for the past fifteen years. She lives in 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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HAILED— 


by Writers, Scholars and 
Business Men who have 
lost patience with 
ordinary Dictionaries! 
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ERE’S a New Kind of Dictionary — easy and quick 
to use, accurate, clear, complete. It never “talks 
back to itself’ by using difficult words which send you 
detouring somewhere else for the simple definition you 
want. Every single definition in the Winston Simplified 
is given in words which anyone can instantly understand! 


Hundreds of letters from professors, students, writers, 
business men, continue to pour in, confirming the advan- 
tages of the Winston Simplified Dictionary. 


The Winston is MODERN, containing hundreds of 
current terms recently developed in aviation, science, 
war, etc. It is COMPLETE, with over 100,000 single 
reference definitions and 3,000 illustrations. It is authori- 
tative, edited by Henry Seidel Canby, Ph.D., William 
Dodge Lewis, A.M., Pd.D., Litt.D., and Thomas Kite 
Brown, Jr., Ph.D. It is CONVENIENT, with 1500 pages 
on thin Bible paper — handy desk size, with patented 
thumb index. Every reference word is in bold type TWO 
lines high. It is ENCYCLOPEDIC, containing a 32 page 
atlas, tables of weights, measures, standards, foreign 
words and phrases, historical events, and many other 
features. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION—Price $5.00 yf 
C5 bes 


No wonder famous writers and educators acclaim this new kind ft OHN C. 
of dictionary. It was prepared for busy people by accurate 0 J 

scholars and meets present-day needs in home, school, and 0 WINSTON CO. 
office. 94% of those who buy it ALREADY OWNED other 

ie ed rie : i ; ? 11 Winston Building 
dictionaries! It is in regular use at Harvard, Stanford, Phi Iphia. P. 

Columbia, Princeton, and other leading colleges and 0 hiladelphia, Pa. 
universities. 


TRIBUTES 


from EDUCATORS 
and WRITERS... 


“This book is a real ad- 
vance in the art of diction- 
ary making.” — MAX 
MASON, 
Former Presi- 
dentofthe 


oe. 

«ay University of 
A? Chicago 

“It has a very 
liberal and 
helpful inclusion of new words which 


makes it especially useful and modern.” 
— BOOTH TARKINGTON 


“A very fine and practical dictionary. In 
size and make-up, in ease of handling and 
ease of use, it seems to me to be a real 


Please send me the thin-paper 
‘ : ‘s 0 Artcraft Edition of the new 
10 Days Examination! Encyclopedic WINSTON Simplified 
DICTIONARY by parcel post C.O.D. 

Ask your bookseller for the new WINSTON SIMPLI- 0 I will pay the postman its cost ($5). If, 

FIED. Or, if more convenient, mail coupon below and after 10 days’ examination, I decide to 
let the WINSTON prove its value to you BEFORE return the book to you, you are to refund my 





~~ Hs t e eal you decide to keep it. Keep it on your desk; let it 
achievement. — MARY ROBERTS answer your questions; make any demand of it you 85 at once. 
choose. Notice how it responds to every query 

P page and piece of work.””" — CHRISTO- quickly, accurately, fully. If you are not delighted with 

ER MORLEY it, the $5 deposit you have paid the postman will im- 0 Name. ......-----------------------0-20---20--00+00--2+ 
“lam very pleased with this book. The mediately be refunded in full. Mail coupon — with- 
typography is very clear to the eye, the out money — today. THE JOHN C. WINSTON 
illustrations are excellent, and the etymol- CO., 11 Winston Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 0 INE a aciiidiniendbididinnrtetinincenlneatemaaneaas 
—_ — ——— = words are most 
oncisely and clearly set forth.” — 
BLISS PERRY, Prof, of English Litera. | eAsk Your “Bookseller 
ture, Harvard University SR asiccciuiinintpsintahblg eidbdlieddecinbianiiag shintasee GID ciinicittcnnveatetaae 


or Mail Coupon y 


Orders from outside U. S. must be accompanied by remittance 








“*1931 is going to be a year when 
good books held back because of 
adverse conditions are to be re- 
leased in a Fall season which will 
be a good season if the American 
ublic still cares to read and 
Ows its opportunities."’ 


—Dr. Henry Seidel Canby 
September 12, 1931 
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CHARLES OF Europe, by D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis; Mitchell and Coward-McCann, 
$5.00. 


"Tix sooxs of D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis are not for purists who insist on 
unbiased history — nor yet for militant 
Protestants. Mr. Lewis never permits 
either himself or anyone else to forget that 
he is a Catholic. His ardent Catholic bias 
colors everything that he writes just as, or 
so he claims, Protestant prejudices have 
colored the history books with which most 
of us are familiar. Since Mr. Lewis hap- 
pens to be a brilliant, an entertaining, and 
a very persuasive writer, the results are 
always stimulating. Like Hilaire Belloc, 
he bitterly deplores the break up of Euro- 
pean culture and traditions which accom- 
panied the Reformation. Like Mr. Belloc, 
he sees no hope for European unity except 
through the restoration of that universal 
Catholic religion which was responsible 
for the old culture. Since the Emperor 
Charles V fought the forces of disintegra- 
tion all his life, at a particularly crucial 
period, Mr. Lewis views him far more 
favorably than most historians have done. 
Graphically and sympathetically, he 
describes Charles’ unending struggle 
against Luther and a Protestant Ger- 
many, against the machinations of Fran- 
cois I, against the Turk, against the vari- 
ous forces destructive of religious unity. 
As accurate biography his book leaves 
something to be desired. As special plead- 
ing, and as readable prose, it is masterly. 
Charles of Europe is not, however, quite so 
engrossing or so colorful as King Spider 
or Francois Villon. One gathers that Mr. 
Lewis is not as completely saturated in the 
period as he was in the Louis XI epoch — 
that it does not make quite the same ap- 
peal to his imagination. Furthermore, his 
thesis intrudes itself a little too much, as 
it did not do in his two earlier biographies. 


MAID IN WAITING, by John Galsworthy; 
Scribners, $2.50. 


Ow «4 somewnat higher social 
level than his beloved Forsytes is the 
Cherrell family, about whom John Gals- 
worthy has written in Maid in Waiting. 
They are a charming, noble group, with 
their unselfish loyalty to each other and 


their calm acceptance of changing for. 
tune. Hubert, the only son of General Sir 
Conway Cherrell and himself a soldier, 
has killed a muleteer in self-defense while 
on an expedition in Bolivia, and the 
Bolivian government demands his extradi- 
tion for trial. It is Hubert’s devoted sister 
Dinny who finally gets him out of the 
scrape, after pulling many wires which 
connect with pompous officials and in. 
fluential friends of her numerous uncles 
and cousins. It is also Dinny who sees 
Uncle Adrian and Diana Ferse, an old 
sweetheart of his whom he fairly wor. 
ships, through the trying days when 
Captain Ferse returns home unexpectedly 
from a private institution for the insane 
and finally ends his tragic life. There are{Hoy 
many incidents in this book which rather 
obviously could never really happen; yet 
Galsworthy in bis masterful way makes 
them seem quite plausible. For example, 
it is hard to believe, in this unromantic,| A 
matter-of-fact age, that Dinny could pick} fy¢, 
out Jean Tasburgh as Hubert’s wife and 
expect him to fall in love with her, as he 


getting Hubert into hot water, would 

have even been considered by any pub Thi 
lisher familiar with the libel laws. But} |. 
after all, one does not go to Galsworthy doll 


don and the English countryside, spark- 
ling conversation, and people who find 
life well worth living in spite of its E 
disconcerting vicissitudes. 


ON UNDERSTANDING WOMEN, by MaryjAnc 
R. Beard; Longmans, $3.50. 


Aurnoven tuts erudite and chal- 
lenging book could, perhaps, be classified 
as feminist literature, one can scarcelyy™U 
deny Mrs. Beard’s thesis that historians 
have given us a lamentably distorted 
version of history by failing to emphasizé 
properly woman’s réle in the developmen! 
of civilization. If Mrs. Beard occasionall} 
overstates her case one can only feel that 
she is justified in face of a balance 
weighted so heavily in the opposite dire 
tion. Woman, says Mrs. Beard, has 
ways been responsible for the continuance 
and care of life. As the inventor of thé 
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If 10 70 would insure your job 


... would you Buy? 


No matter how sure we may feel about our jobs, few 
of us would hesitate to spend 10% of our income to 
while insure ourselves against job-loss. 


None of us can buy such an insurance policy. But 


at id if we all work together, we can make one. 
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y Wor % 
Spend 10% more! 
sctedly 

ipsane 

ere arelHow shall we doit? . . . Simply by spending 10% 
ve more than we've been spending — buying the 
makes{things we need ow, instead of waiting till spring. 


ample, 
nantic,| A lot of us are afraid of the future. But the 


Z i future’s all right. It’s the present we should worry 
jel2bout. There’ll be plenty of jobs for everybody 
i. — sometime — but there are too few today! 


orsen’s 

lo with} Because we’re afraid, we are saving a larger 
wouldishare of our earnings than we ordinarily would. 
: y Oe iif his kind of abnormal saving has taken millions of 
wortll dollars out of circulation so they can’t work. 
of Lon-|These sleeping dollars have forced our friends and 


spark-},' . % 
a neighbors out of their jobs. 











qs By putting these sleeping dollars to work again 


— to buy what we need xow — we create new jobs. 
- Mary{And new jobs help create new prosperity. 


In “hard” times, dollars always uy more and 
oa earn less. Our spending dollars buy about half as 
carcelyymuch more today than they did two years ago. 
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But our saved dollars bring about a quarter /ess. 
Our spending dollars are worth $1.50 — our saved 
dollars are worth about 75c. 


A dollar spent now is worth $1.50. 
A dollar saved now is worth 75¢. 


Today’s prices are low — lower even than in 1921 
— some of them lower than in 20 years. We’re 
surrounded by bargains —rea/ bargains — fine 
quality at low prices. 


Pretty soon — before you know it — these low 
prices will start up. Then the buying-power of our 
dollars will begin to shrink. 


So, when we buy now, we are doing ourselves a 
double-barrelled favor: we are getting the most for 
our money, and we are helping to insure our jobs! 


There are about 30,000,000 of us who still have 
jobs, and probably twenty million of us are spend- 
ing less than we can afford with present income. 
Let’s make our jobs secure and create jobs for those 
who have none — by spending our dollars normally 
now. 


HE NATIONAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


“To use available income to purchase goods normally needed and in the replacement of which labor 
is employed, is a condition precedent to any hopeful program to constructively increase employment.” 


From the Recommendations of the Committee on Unemployment Plans and 
Suggestions, of the President’s. Organization on Unemployment Relief. 
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Those young people whose growing minds are 
eager for information—and those older folk, 
too, whose minds are still growing—are in 
daily need of the ever-ready assistance of this 
great question-answerer, 


The “Supreme Authority” 


Webster’s New 
International 
Dictionary 


The Merriam-Webster 


Universally accepted and used in courts, col- 
leges, schools, business offices, and among 
government officials. 


452,000 entries, 32,000 geographical sub- 
jects, 12,000 biographical entries. Over 
6,000 illustrations and 100valuable tables. 


GET THE BEST 
See it at any bookstore, 
or send for new richly il- 
lustrated pamphlet con- 
taining sample pages of 
the New International, 
FREE. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., 
178 Broadway, 
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domestic arts, it was she who launched 
civilization. Thereafter Mrs. Beard fol- 
lows the course of woman throughout 
history — describes the part she played 
in the rise of Greek intellectualism, her 
intimate connection with the politics and 
economy of Rome, her central réle in a 
medieval system based on chivalry and 
worship of the Mother of God, her aggres- 
sive participation in the struggle for 
political and social democracy. From the 
astonishing stores of her knowledge, she 
musters up a long réle of women who were 
conspicuously brilliant as military lead- 
ers, as politicians, as scholars, as scien- 
tists, as writers, as thinkers. What is more 
important, she shows how all social and 
economic movements have been carried 
through with feminine codperation, how 
it is absurd to suppose that they could 
otherwise have been consummated. So 
complex and so richly documented is Mrs. 
Beard’s book that one can scarcely do 
justice to it in a brief review. One might 
add, however — at the risk of sounding 
frivolous — that it is in itself an impres- 
sive corroboration of her notions as to 
woman’s capacities and attainments. 


BROOME STAGES, by Clemence Dane; 
Doubleday, Doran; $3.00. 


Novets on THE grand scale appear 
to be coming into fashion again. With dis- 
arming audacity, Clemence Dane has 
undertaken to write the history of seven 
generations of an English theatrical 
dynasty, and it is a tribute to her skill 
that one’s interest never wearies through- 
out the course of seven hundred finely 
printed pages. From the days of old 
Richard, born in 1715, the arrogant, 
glamorous Broomes were the first family 
of the English theater. Their epithet, as 
Miss Dane says, was charm. Headstrong 
and magnetic, they inevitably got what 
they wanted. They quarrelled drama- 
tically and explosively among themselves, 
but never managed quite to forget their 
family affection and their sense of humor. 
Most of them were actors — in Shake- 
speare for choice — some were playwrights 
and producers. All had a generous meas- 
ure of the Broome genius, and the way- 
ward Broome character. This is a rich and 
magical novel, varied in incident, satu- 
rated with the atmosphere of the theater, 
which carries one along irresistibly on its 
tide. Miss Dane has romanticized her 
Broomes, but on their own extravagant 
terms, they are convincing. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: A Biography, by 
Henry F. Pringle; Harcourt, Brace, 
$5.00. 


"Tins xew biography of Roosevelt 
belongs at the head of all books about 
that amazing figure. It is complete, con- 


cise, and thoroughly and excellently docu. 
mented, with a minimum of the author's 
opinion and evidence of a sincere effort te 
let the facts speak for themselves. The 
author was greatly aided in his work b 
access to 75,000 letters never before used 
It is a pity that permission for their usd 
was limited to the years before 1910, fe 
Roosevelt’s part in the World War was ar 
amazing episode; but while one feels the 
lack, in these final pages, of self-history as 
told through personal letters, there is 2 
least some suggestion of it in the selections 
from his public statements. Both ad 
mirers and enemies of Roosevelt will find 
here food for controversy, for the autho 
has spared his subject neither in praise no 
in blame. His many-sided character ji 
shown as the real reason bebind the 
spectacular public acts which are sti 
making history. 


ELLEN TERRY AND BERNARD SHAW: 4 
Correspondence, edited by Christophe 
St. John; Putnam, $5.00. 


I wou.p Be difficult to find an 
other document that traces with suck 


clarity the conflicts and developments in 


the theater toward the end of the last cen 
tury as this volume of letters. Shaw wa 
the apostle of the new drama introduce 


by Ibsen, and Ellen Terry represented th¢ 
theater that was fading — that of the 


great individual stars who were every: 
thing while their plays were glorified 
clap-trap. Henry Irving, the leader of this 


school, appears in Shaw’s letters as 4 


perfect monument of brutal stupidity, an 
amusing contrast to the demi-god tha 
Gordon Craig describes. The most attrac 
tive feature of the book, however, is the 
revelation of the characters of its two 
authors, who were writing from the hea 

and not too apparently for publication. 


AMERICAN BEAuTy, by Edna Ferbe 
Doubleday, Doran, $2.50. 


Miliss Ferner, along with other 
hastily misinformed writers who attemp 
to depict scenes in the great Americ 
pageant, has an idea that the natives ¢ 
New England are a frustrated lot of raci 
degenerates. American Beauty deals wi 
the degeneration of the Oakes family fro 
the time when Captain Orrange Oake 
built a magnificent homestead in tl 


Connecticut wilderness, back in the earl 


part of the eighteenth century, to 193 
when the last of this proud line, Orrang 
Olszak, — part Oakes and part Pole —i 
about to sell the old place to a Chicag 
millionaire. In this dreary chronicle th 
reader may learn what a splendid thing! 
has been for Connecticut to have a sturd 
Polish population to bolster up # 
“timorous New England remnant of 
dying people.” Considering the fact ti 
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it is this same “‘timorous remnant” that 
pays most of the taxes in Connecticut, it 
would seem that Miss Ferber has over- 
exaggerated what benefits, if any, the 
Poles have bestowed upon the neighboring 
Yankees. The author’s description of old 
New Englanders is likewise enlightening: 
“... these old ones creeping timidly 
out of doors to sit creakingly on the door- 
step, or to move for a grateful moment, 
very bleached and brittle, about the yard, 
like old slugs.” Apart from this pathetic 
portrayal of a people who retain their 
vigor and hardiness even in old age, we 
rather resent the inaccuracy of calling 
slugs, even if they are old slugs, bleached 
and brittle. All the slugs we have ever 
seen have been quite limber and they have 
never, never creaked. On the whole, 
though, American Beauty is quite read- 
able, as all Miss Ferber’s books are, but 
somehow it seems to show up its author 
more than it does New England. 


THE OPENING OF A Door, by George 
Davis; Harper, $2.50. 


"Tue tarpmess of this review, or 
at least its appearance at this late date, 
may be partially condoned by the fact 
that it seems likely that both the author 
and the book will be remembered for some 
time after most of their more promptly 
noticed contemporaries have been forgot- 
ten; it seems likely, though not certain, 
for cannot The Grandmothers — and 
George Davis bears a resemblance to 
Glenway Wescott in more ways than one 
— be picked up at cut-rate counters for 
thirty-five cents? For the present, then, 
one can only repeat what has already 
been said many times: that in Mr. Davis 
America has an astonishingly adept young 
craftsman, and that The Opening of a 
Door is one of the most distinguished first 
performances in recent years. Superbly 
written and conceived, the saga of the 
MacDougall family unfolds itself as a 
carefully planned record of barren, 
desperate lives; yet the story is shot 
through with a fresh, natural humor 
which is rarely encountered in such a 
bitter narrative and which cannot easily 
be imitated. Critics have surmised as to 
whether Mr. Davis’s succeeding books 
will be equal to this one, but that matters 
not at all, for he has already justified 
himself as a technician and as an observer 
of things not often observed. 


CLassic AMERICANS, by Henry Seidel 
Canby; Harcourt, Brace, $3.50. 


Aurnovcn ne originally contem- 
Plated a full-length history of American 
literature, the pressure of his academic 
and editorial work, as he explains in his 
introduction, obliged Dr. Canby to con- 
tent himself with a series of critical 


studies of our leading writers from Irving 
to Whitman. The emphasis, therefore, is 
on interpretation rather than on all-in- 
clusiveness or on fresh material. Further- 
more, Dr. Canby has felt that the most 
fruitful point of approach is to study 
American literature in its purely American 
aspects, in its relation to the intellectual 
and emotional life of the country. There 
is little elaborate tracing of foreign influ- 
ences — and the stress is on relative rather 
than absolute values. The book opens with 
a useful but rather dry and ponderous 
chapter on the Colonial Background. 
Thereafter the individual studies differ 
markedly. Dr. Canby is admirably per- 
ceptive in dealing with Irving, Cooper 
and, to some extent, with Whitman; 
somewhat less good on Thoreau, Haw- 
thorne, and Poe; rather confused in his 
estimate of Emerson; completely inade- 
quate, as he himself admits, when he 
comes to Herman Melville. There is 
much excellent criticism in the book — 
which will obviously take its place along- 
side the works of such men as Parrington 
and Foerster — but one feels, on the 
whole, that Dr. Canby has leaned in too 
many directions at once, that he fre- 
quently contradicts himself, that his 
critical canons are not sufficiently clear 
cut. Furthermore, however trivial the 
objection may be, it seems a pity that his 
style has not more grace and distinction. 
All this is not to say, of course, that 
Classic Americans is not one of the most 
substantial books of American criticism 
that have appeared recently. 


TIME ExposwurReE, by Parkhurst Whitney; 
Farrar & Rinehart, $2.00. 


Adpp tus Book to the growing list 
of novels which probe American character 
and the American past. In the nineties, in 
her innocent and ignorant youth, Fannie 
eloped with Chester, who was a Rochester 
photographer, Chester had Ideas. Chester 
was an intelligent Babbitt born before his 
time. He bought an- automobile, while 
automobiles were still a novelty. He 
introduced innovations into sterotyped 
photography. He early grasped the possi- 
bilities of advertising — and made money. 
Throughout the early course of their life 
together, they were at odds as to the 
character and purpose of marriage. Fan- 
nie’s prudish repressions, her whole early 
training, were in conflict with Chester’s 
aggressive desires. It was a problem typi- 
cal of their time and one which it took 
years to solve. Mr. Whitney’s competent, 
compact, slightly satirical novel spans 
three decades and is, within its limits, 
authentic and good. It falls, however, 
between two stools. It lacks any real rich- 
ness of background and atmosphere — 
one could as well or better glean its docu- 
mentation from Mark Sullivan — and as 





personal drama it is deficient in charac- 
terization and psychological interest. 
Nevertheless it is-infinitely more mature 
and more ambitious than the averege 
first novel. Again within limits, Mr. Whit- 
ney has produced a readable book and 
done a sound job. 


WITHOUT My CLoak, by Kate O’Brien; 
Doubleday, Doran, $2.50. 


"Tue Consiies of Mellick were 
an Irish-Victorian family — rich, proud, 
jealous of their prestige, and conveniently 
forgetful of the fact that they stemmed 
from a horse-thief. After the death of 
Honest John, founder of the forage busi- 
ness on which the Considine fortune was 
based, his youngest son, Anthony, became 
the leader of the clan and lorded it grandly 
over his less dominating brothers and 
sisters. He, in turn, proposed to pass on 
control of the family business to his much- 
beloved son, Denis, but the latter proved 
to be a high-strung individualist, and a 
rebel against the tenacious claims of the 
Considines. It is with the struggle of young 
Denis against possessive family affection, 
and an imperious family code, that the 
book is chiefly concerned. Kate O’Brien, a 
newcomer, has written a vivid, satisfying, 
glamorous novel with considerable body 
to it—a novel which makes admirable 
use of Irish-Victorian atmosphere without 
overstressing it. She weaves a dozen minor 
stories into the main pattern of the book, 
and characterizes sharply each of the 
turbulent Considines. Without My Cloak 
is an excellent and an enthralling story. 


THE CARE AND FEEDING OF ADULTS, by 
Logan Clendening, M.D.; Knopf, $2.50. 


Prrnars rr should be left to the 
medical profession to pass upon the sound- 
ness of this book, but anyone can appre- 
ciate the humor. What Doctor Clendening 
does to Margaret Sanger, Bertrand 
Russell, and all the sex boys and birth 
controllers is exactly what they have had 
coming to them, and it is done well. The 
theme of the book is common sense in the 
care of the body: eat when you are hun- 
gry, sleep when you are sleepy, exercise 
when you feel like it, smoke if you want 
to, drink within reason, and for the love of 
heaven stop worrying about your vita- 
mines, reflexes, and inner organs. Eat the 
kind of meals that mother used to serve; 
she knew what she was about, even if she 
couldn’t explain why. Shun the new fads 
in diet and medicine and in case of doubt 
stick to the old-fashioned remedies. They 
may have been two-thirds superstition, 
but they had experience and an unseen 
germ of reason behind them. This is Doc- 
tor Clendening’s gospel, and he expounds 
it with such good humor and sense that 
the reader is delighted to be convinced. 
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SPARKS FLY Upwarp, by Oliver La Farge; 
Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50. 


"To answer the first and most ob- 
vious question, the author of Laughing 
Boy has not altogether forsaken his noble 
Redmen. His latest novel is the story of 
Esteban, a half breed, who has been from 
childhood the protégé of a wealthy Span- 
ish aristocrat and who is beloved of the 
latter’s young wife. The scene of the book 
is a Central American republic in the 
middle years of the last century — a re- 
public oppressed by Spanish tyranny and 
seething with incipient rebellion. Thanks 
to his aristocratic connections, Esteban 
rises high in the military world, but his 
Indian blood and sympathies are con- 
stantly at war with his love and his per- 
sonal ambition. Finally he casts in his lot 
with his own people. Mr. La Farge writes 
a fluid and graceful prose, and though the 
intricacies of Central American politics 
sometimes become tedious, his book is 
packed with exciting incident. Due to the 
spiritual problems involved, it is far more 
than an adventure story — and yet some- 
how it seems a little too remote from 
present day concerns, nor does it make 
any very heavy demands on the reader’s 
emotions. 


PORTRAIT OF AN AMERICAN, by Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin; Macmillan, $2.00. 


Sons or narvy New Englanders, 
who, sixty and seventy years ago, cleared 
the land, planted crops, built houses, 
raised huge families, and fished along the 
treacherous seacoast, may be found to-day 
in any New England coastal town, but for 
them existence is less stirring and pic- 
turesque than it was for their fathers. Mr. 
Coffin has attempted to show in Portrait 
of an American, which is based largely on 
the life of his father, what a glorious exist- 
ence that was. Although this book comes 
as close as any to expressing the robust 
spirit of New England, it suffers too fre- 
quently from oversentimentality and 
careless writing. 


A BurRIED TREASURE, by Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts; Viking, $2.50. 


"Tae tues that can happen to a 
Kentucky farmer and his wife who find a 
buried treasure in their back yard form 
the material of this human comedy. Andy 
Blair and his wife Philly find their whole 
lives turned topsy-turvy by the great dis- 
covery, and their alternate generosity and 
greed, their natural human communica- 
tiveness and equally natural cautiousness 
strive for supremacy throughout the tale. 
Mrs. Roberts does not succeed as well as 
she might in showing the essential comedy 
of the situation, and the introduction of a 
cosmic figure who sees the present as a 


panorama joined to the past history of the 
district does a great deal to tangle the 
fragile thread of the story. There is, how- 
ever, deft character description which, 
though a little bulky for the length of the 
novel, makes it worth reading. 


Jos: The Story of a Simple Man, by 
Joseph Roth; Viking, $2.50. 


Tas 1s a simple and moving 
modernization of the Bible story told in a 
poetic prose which makes the analogy 
more complete. Mendel Singer is a good 
and pious Jew in Russia who suffers the 


‘breaking up of his family, emigration to 


strange America, the death of his wife and 
son, and the disgrace of his daughter, and 
who is restored to faith at the moment he 
defies his God by a modern miracle. 
Dorothy Thompson’s translation is un- 
usually fine. 


CRANMER, by Hilaire Belloc; Lippin- 
cott, $5.00. 


"Wins 1s more than a biography of a 
single man. It is, rather, a picture of 
the causes back of. the disruption of 
the Catholic power in England and of the 
dramatic struggle of opposing factions. 
Through the turmoil the figure of Cran- 
mer insinuates its way, consistent only in 
his one steadfast purpose of overthrowing 
the ancient form of worship. The need of a 
skilled advocate to justify Henry VII’s 
divorce from Catherine of Aragon origi- 
nally dragged this obscure but erudite 
churchman into politics. Weak, timid, 
and entirely subservient to those in power, 
Cranmer sent men and women to the 
stake to be burned for heresies which he 
inwardly believed to be the true faith. 
He perished at that stake himself — loyal 
to his convictions at the last, though only 
after a previous recantation of them. 
However faulty he may have been as a 
man, Cranmer has a permanent place in 
history as a great scholar and a master of 
the English language. Mr. Belloc paints 
his portrait with searching minuteness of 
detail and, in doing so, has also given an 
admirable and living picture of his period. 
This is one of his best books — a worthy 
addition to the trilogy of biographies 
which also includes Richelieu and Wolsey. 
Like them, it is colored by Mr. Belloc’s 
Catholicism, but like them it is brilliantly 
readable. 


THE ALMOND TREE, by Grace Zaring 
Stone; Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50. 


Desprre rue rather misleading 
title this is not, like The Bitter Tea of 
General Yen, a novel of modern China. 
Mrs. Stone has chosen Washington, D. C. 
for her setting, and her principal charac- 
ters are three middle aged sisters, together 
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with the adolescent daughter of the 
youngest and most beautiful of the three. 
Mother and daughter fall in love with the 
same man, each unaware of the other’s 
feelings, and it is around this slowly 
developing drama that the book is built. 
Mrs. Stone has a delicate and skilful 
touch, and a sense of the nuances in social 
situations. Emotions as she handles them, 
however, are attenuated if subtle, and 
though this novel — the choice, inciden- 
tally of the Book League of America — is 
civilized and readable, it falls a little flat. 


RETURN I DarRE Not, by Margaret 
Kennedy; Doubleday, Doran, $2.50. 


Asanvontnc the inimitable San- 
gers, Margaret Kennedy has written a 
fragile and ironic story of a young English 
playwright exposed to the perils of too 
much success. Obliged to strike a pose for 
the benefit of his adoring public, Hugo 
Pott is in danger of losing his integrity 
and individuality, and of becoming merely 
an amenable automaton. The course of his 
life, however, is changed at a week-end 
houseparty — where he fails to please an 
exalted gathering of literary parasites and 
society beauties, but is redeemed from 
sterility by a sternly disapproving young 
girl who loves him and rescues him from 
his predicament. This is a clever and 
amusing book, but it is also thin, artificial, 
and by no means so ingratiating as The 
Constant Nymph. 


THe Lire oF Ipsen, by Halvdan Koht; 
American Scandinavian Foundation — 
Norton, $7.50. 


"Tins srocrapny, now translated 
into English, was published in Norway 
to coincide with the Ibsen centenary in 
1928. It embodies the most recent and 
thorough research into the life and work of 
the great dramatist and will probably 
remain the authoritative book on him for 
some time to come. As editor of Ibsen’s 
letters, which appeared in the latter’s life- 
time, Professor Koht had exceptional 
opportunities for conferring personally 
with Ibsen and learning at first hand his 
own interpretation of passages in his life. 
Sober truth-telling is the most striking 
characteristic of the book — a technique 
by which Ibsen is humanized and viewed 
not as a prophet but as a man. Professor 
Koht has avoided complex and exhaustive 
over-interpretation of his material and 
has allowed Ibsen to interpret himself 
through his own written and spoken ut- 
terances. Although the book claims to be 
biography rather than a literary study, it 
is the biography of a man who lived little 
in outer events and much in his own spirit 
— whose inner experiences resulted in 
those eruptive dramas that changed the 
moral outlook of the world. 


How do you know 


you cant WRITE? 


**I want 

you torejoice 

with me. I 

have sold my 

first manu- 

script—a 

crime story 

—and the 

check is 

$180. It’s the real thrill that 

comes once in a life time. All this 

I owe to N. I. A. training — and 

I consider myself a beginner of 

the rawest type. I got back far 

more than the N. I. A. tuition fee 

in my first sale.” — Mrs. C. E. 

Scott, 660 N. Market St., 
Shawnee, Okla. 


“You may 
be interested 
to know that 
since enroll- 
ing with the 
_ & A.3 
have written 
several arti- 
cles for 

health publications that have 
been accepted and printed. I am 
now engaged in the preparation 
of some articles on church music 
and on business. Again I want to 
assure you that I am well satis- 
fied that I decided to learn to 
write by your copy desk method.” 
Arthur 8S. Pettit, 36834 So. 
Burlington Ave., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


“Since 
sending my 
previous as- 
signment 
(the fifth in 
my course) I 
received an 
acceptance 
of an article 

which I submitted to Hoard’s 
Dairyman. So far this month 
I have had checks for $50.65, 
which includes $12.75 for my 
writing as correspondent for the 
weekly paper. I have had many 
compliments on the latter from 
people who read the paper.” — 
Mrs. Edith J. Tilton, R. F. D. 2, 
Box 34, Ashton, III. 
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Newspaper Institute of America 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
about writing for profit as promised, in Forum and Century — January. 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call on you.) 


Have you ever tried? 


Have you ever attempted even the least bit of 
training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, 
waiting for the day to come some time when you will 
awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am a 
writer’’? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you 
— never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. 

ngineers must be draftsmen. We all know that, in our 
times, the egg does come before the chicken. 


It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he 
(or she) has been writing for some time. That is why so 
many authors and writers spring up out of the news- 
paper business. The day-to-day necessity of writing — 
of gathering material about which to write — develops 
their talent, their insight, their background and their 
confidence as nothing else could. 


That is why the Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on journalism — continu- 
ous writing — the training that has produced so many 
successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


Naeeraree Institute training is based on the 
New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, on your own 
time. Week by week you receive actual assignments, 
just as if you were right at work on a great metropoli- 
tan daily. Your writing is individually corrected and 
constructively criticized. A group of men with 182 
years of newspaper experience behind them are 
responsible for this instruction. Under such sympa- 
thetic guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly 
trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you are 
rapidly developing your own distinctive, self-flavored 
style — undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it 
and which at the same time develops in you the power 
to make your feelings articulate. 


Many people who should be writing become awe- 
struck by fabulous stories about millionaire authors 
and therefore give little thought to the $25, $50 and 
$100 or more that can often be earned for material 
that takes little time to write — stories, articles on 
business, fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc. — things 
that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and often 
on the impulse of the moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. 
This tells you whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing — acute observa- 
tion, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. The coupon will bring it, without 
obligation. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 
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VOL. LXXXVII, NO. 1 


THE EDITOR'S FOREWORD 


L. THESE hard times, when the out- 
stretched palm and the low-voiced stranger 
bar every attempt to walk in peace from one’s 
home to one’s office, it is well to read again the 
reflections of Monsieur Bergeret in Paris on 
street-corner generosity. “I have just com- 
mitted awicked action,” said Monsieur Bergeret 
to his daughter. “I have given alms. In giving 
a couple of sous to Monsieur Hobbler I tasted 
the joy of humiliating my fellow men. I was a 
partner to the odious pact that gives power to 
the strong and leaves the weak in their weak- 
ness. I have sealed with my own seal the in- 
justice of ages and contributed my share to 
depriving this man of one half of his soul.” 
“You have done all that, papa?” asked 
Pauline. incredulously. “Almost all that,” 
replied her father. 

The insistent activity of street beggars in 
almost every large American city this winter is 
one of the most distressing manifestations of 
the breakdown — temporary, we hope — of 
our economic individualism. The average 
generous-hearted citizen who resists even such 
an appeal to his purse is likely to be beset by 
remorse and a sense of selfishness. But in- 
discriminate giving is as harmful as indiscrimi- 
nate selfishness. The chronic panhandlers and 
hoboes should not be suffered to flourish and 
increase their membership under the cloak of 
economic depression. Mere charity, unwisely 
bestowed, is not only humiliating; it is de- 
moralizing. 

Every citizen should give to the extent of 
his or her ability, to the central organized agen- 
cies for relief. And he should make it his busi- 
ness to see that appropriate cases for such 
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relief are referred to these agencies. In New 
York City cards are being issued to citizens 
by the Central Registration Bureau: for the 
Homeless. One of these cards handed to a 
street beggar will direct him to this bureau 
where, if his is a deserving case, he will 
receive prompt attention. Other American 
communities would do well to discourage street 
begging and panhandling by a similar method. 


O: THE WHOLE, the white collar man 
has probably been harder hit than the hod 
carrier in the last two years. Many self-respect- 
ing people who never before in their lives have 
been in need are at the end of their resources. 
These people want not charity but an oppor- 
tunity to earn their living. They do not beg on 
the streets, and only starvation will make them 
turn to the breadlines. Nationwide efforts are 
being made to provide them with jobs, for we 
recognize that only along that road lies the 
way out of the social and economic morass in 
which we find ourselves. But that road out 
takes time. Meanwhile a good many of us 
may have friends and neighbors who will be 
everlastingly grateful for a helping hand. 
There is a vast difference between this sort of 
assistance and charity. 

One of the hopeful and constructive factors 
emerging from the bitter experiences of this 
third winter of the Great Depression is an 
increasing national social consciousness. This 
is expressed in the widespread organization of 
relief into intelligent social agencies and in 
many a private friendly deed. We are, it 
seems, in a very real sense our brother’s 
keeper. 





Salute to To-morrow 


by IRWIN EDMAN 


I. WOULD appear to require unusual 
blindness or a peculiarly odious mixture of 
brutality and sentimentalism to sing the praises 
of the present era or to utter thanksgiving for 
being alive in it. If in some timeless pre-natal 
Heaven one had been given one’s choice it is 
doubtful whether anyone would wilfully have 
chosen this age and this particular year of it 
in which to make the most of the brief gift of 
mortality. If one is lucky enough thus far to 
have escaped starvation or the haunting 
prospect of economic insecurity, one must be 
very lucky indeed, or very callous, to live 
untouched or unaffected by the misery and 
uncertainty rampant about us, by wars and 
rumors of wars and the depressing suspicion 
that we are participants in the decline and 
possibly the shipwreck of a civilization. 

There is current a perverse attempt on the 
part of some of the comfortably ensconced — 
notably clergymen — to find curious causes for 
jubilation in the present turn of events. We 
are practically asked to be delighted with the 
present economic debacle and the spectacle of 
international collapse on the ground that suf- 
fering millions, and those who suffer less, may 
learn certain spiritual lessons. The fall in wages 
is to teach us that wealth is not everything, 
and the inability to buy two cars and a radio 
is a prompting to retreat for our happiness 
to spiritual values such as prayer and con- 
templation, where, it is pointed out, our true 
felicity, however much a perverse and wicked 
generation has forgotten it, is always to be 
found. There is not much intelligence in that 
form of thanksgiving for human disaster, nor, 
though it be uttered by Christian clergymen, 
very much charity. Nor is it flattering the 
intelligence or goodness of a Creator to suppose 
he could find no less painful or inefficient 
means of imparting edification. 

Yet it occurs to the writer that without 


swallowing the philosophy of Pollyanna or 
taking a grim moral delight in other people’s 
disasters (from which by some lucky fluke one 
is free) it is still possible, since this is willy- 
nilly the age in which we live, to say something 
in its behalf. Even the depression itself, so 
pregnant with ruin, has one odd but un- 
mistakable silver lining. It centers attention 
upon the real causes for concern. It does, or 
should, make ridiculous and impossible all 
cults of disillusion founded on the luxury of 
self-pity or of romantic and artificial despair. 
In periods where urgent and authentic prob- 
lems are relatively few, there is time and 
energy for parading as a minor Hamlet. In 
boom days it is easy enough to afford worry 
about the meaninglessness of life and the ab- 
surdity of destiny. The devil of neurosis finds 
plenty of work for the idle minds of a decadent 
society. At least those who have escaped 
overwhelming misery at the present time have 
the bracing challenge of genuine and objective 
problems and the incitements of a very real 
and very disturbed world to clear away the 
miasmas of invented tribulations. The dis- 
illusionist is shocked into emerging from his 
weeping at his private wailing wall. He rises 
from his synthetic darknesses to the daylight, 
even if it is a November one, of actual diffi- 
culties. He is wakened from the inward brood- 
ing of a prolonged adolescense to the mature 
concerns of an adult in a living and challeng- 
ingly changing world. 

The sense of that living change is indeed 
possibly the prime cause for satisfaction at 
living in the present era. Every age is, in 
the long run, an age of transition. But there 
can never have been an epoch when the accel- 
eration, the impact, and the exhilaration of 
change were so apparent. Much of the calm 
disillusion and the quiet desperation that 
accompany middle age is the abdicating sense 
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of filling a fixed and fatal niche in a fixed and 
canalized society, of living and having to live 
out one’s days without the prospect of seeing 
or experiencing anything radically new under 
the sun. At the present moment, if ever, civili- 
zation would appear, in more than a rhetorical 
sense, to be at a parting of the ways, and we, 
its participants, in the imminent presence 
of great events. The events in prospect, more- 
over, are not simply those of momentary 
excitement and impressiveness; they are gen- 
uinely portentous with possibility. Recently 
even invention and exploration had begun 
to pall. They were simply novel gadgets in the 
same old world. A frigidaire is an improvement 
on an icebox, but the frigidaire seemed to find 
room only in the old familiar pattern of a 
home, and the home had the usual context in 
the traditional social and economic pattern. 
Airplanes cut distances, but at their desti- 
nations it was possible only to expect already 
unbearable banalities. In the realm of ideas 
even novelties came to seem but variants in 
the familiar matrix that three centuries of 
science had imposed on the modern mind. 

In the realms both of practice and of ideas 
change cuts deeper and looms more imminent 
now. There are — the pressure of events has 
forced the recognition on the dullest of imagi- 
nations — immensely important doings afoot, 
nor is the adventure of mankind less interesting 
now because it is at the moment so clearly 
fraught with danger. Actual war threatens and 
conflict of world-wide destruction is not be- 
yond the present bounds of belief. In the mere 
attempt to avert that possibility, and in the 
challenge, coming ever more sharply close, 
to save civilization from more insidious forms 
of collapse— industrial paralysis, starvation, 
and anarchy— peace itself is coming to be 
something of that moral equivalent for war 
which William James twenty years ago mildly 
thought could be found in sports. 

“The adventure of mankind,” when H. G. 
Wells mentioned it in the pastoral days before 
the war, used to seem a rhetorical phrase. It 
can seem so no longer. For when millions of 
able bodied men can find no work, when coffee, 
cotton, and wheat must be destroyed in various 
parts of the world while millions shiver and 
starve, it has become clear that whether we 
want it or not, we are facing the near necessity 
of a fundamental revision. of capitalist society. 
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The hope of the world and the guarantee of 
something like a fresh start lie in the very 
hopelessness, apparent even to its present 
leaders and masters, of the present system 
of production and distribution. It has hitherto 
seemed possible to muddle through, a con- 
sideration comforting and narcotic to the 
laziness, the provincialism, and the stolidity 
of mankind. There has never been so good a 
chance, because there has never been so blatant 
a necessity, to consider and to bring about 
drastic reshaping of the present economic order. 
The hope of change was once confined to the 
daring and imaginative few. Within the last 
year the imperativeness of it has been driven 
in upon millions who for the first time face 
the prospect of a new order with intense 
eagerness and inquiry, since they have nothing 
to lose with the old but bitterness and want 
and disillusion. If the house of civilization 
has come very near to tumbling about our 
ears, at least it has caused more people than 
ever before, including many who might other- 
wise never have had their attention called to 
it, to realize that that house needs immediate 
setting in order. Once it was the futile hope 
of an intelligent and impassioned minority 
that it might persuade mankind that some- 
thing needed to be done. Mankind has bitterly 
found that out for itself. 

If the economic order, in very peril of its 
life, is bound — and that probably within our 
lifetime — to undergo fundamental revision, 
it goes without saying that change will not stop 
there, with the economic order. It never has 
stopped there in the past. No one is qualified 
to say what the new order will be like, but 
there is no question that a fundamental eco- 
nomic reorganization will involve changes 
more intimate and more inclusive. It will 
involve the transformation of all our ideas 
and emotions as well. It will be a change of 
the matrix in which all our ideas and emotions, 
in which indeed all current and traditional 
conceptions of “the good life” have been set. 
We can no longer look forward, as progressive 
minded people have looked forward in the 
past, to a better world. The kind of world 
in which we may expect to live will inevitably 
be totally changed in character. It will, if 
anarchy or destruction does not overtake us 
first, be not a better world but a very different 
kind of good one. 





II 


L. 1s the radicality of the transformation 
of life that makes the prospect of civilization 
at present so arresting and absorbing. Old men 
are fond of pointing out to their grandsons 
how different the world looks now than it did 
to them when they were boys. But the changes 
of the last twenty years are relatively minis- 
cular compared with what may be expected if 
fundamental economic change is brought 
about. For despite all the novelty of the last 
thirty years, most of the actual changes are 
external, mechanical, and trivial in character. 
But a fundamental reorganization (in which 
in one way or another increased socialization 
and increased application of scientific method 
to human problems will play a large part) 
will affect, as the mere intimation and be- 
ginning of those changes is already affecting, 
the whole psychic patterns of our lives. 

Such a reorganization in the direction of 
a co-operative commonwealth founded on a 
scientific rationale of production and distri- 
bution may be expected to reduce some of 
the chief causes of unhappiness in the past. 
Whether it does or not, the mere chance that 
it might do so is an exhilaration and an 
extenuatiori of life in this era. For even the 
comfortable beneficiaries of the present social 
and economic chaos (and they are growing 
fewer and fewer in number) have not always 
or for the most part taken out their unearned 
increments in happiness. For as T. S. Eliot 
somewhere incidentally but profoundly re- 
marks, it would be impossible for the most subtle 
psychiatry to make well souls in a sick society. 

In our civilization most work is slavish. By 
the same token, however disguised they may 
be, most of our pleasures are mean or silly. 
The soul — Plato long ago pointed this out 
in the tenth book of the Republic — is qualified 
by the Commonwealth it lives in. The tyrant, 
as he suggests, is not the only tyrannous soul 
in the tyrant state. Even our pleasures, not 
to speak of our souls, are corrupted by a 
corrupt society. Many flee from the crudities 
and cruelties of our civilization to alleged high 
art. It is generally a cheap refuge. Its con- 
solations are thin and tinkling. It is a retreat 
from our works and days, not a fulfillment 
of them. Even the purest of its enjoyments are 
polluted. Sordid echoes of the slums reach 
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even the ivory tower, and one can only hear 
even rarified music by trying to forget — 
the beginning of a neurosis—the tawdry 
discords of existence. And what may be said 
of the arts in our present civilization may 
be equally and as truly said of religion. The 
latter, in most of its forms, is so empty and 
so formal because it has so remote a relation 
to the moving concerns and animating issues 
of our social experience. The order of things 
as they are has thus to offer us a set of de- 
pressing facts, on the one hand, and irrelevant 
or narcotic pleasures and ideals on the other. 
Art and religion, which are the flowering 
spirits of a society, cannot flourish where the 
body politic and economic is sick. 

All this might seem to be an additional cause 
for melancholy save that these very symptoms, 
distressing as they are, are symptoms of an 
end which is itself a beginning. An untold 
proportion of the psychical maladjustments 
of our contemporaries come from that rift 
between our realities and our ideals which the 
current system imposes upon us. A society 
in which a planned economy and a co-operative 
life were more completely in evidence would 
cure those diseases of the spirit which have 
a disturbed social order as their unconscious 
roots. We are still painfully trying to “carry 
on” with ideals that cannot function, if they 
ever really did, in a civilization whose economic 
foundations are rocking. We know how much 
of the entanglements of twisted notions and 
practices of family and sex, of national and 
class loyalties, would disappear with that 
economic reorganization which our tragic and 
patent necessities are forcing upon us. The 
mere prospect of such an amelioration, so 
much now in the climate of opinion, is already 
loosening, as indeed the shock of the war 
loosened, those frictions and frustrations that 
arise from anachronistic traditions. Parents 
are already daring to bring up their children 
in anticipation of a freer and more reasonable 
society. They are determining (and finding 
schools to implement their determination) 
that their children shall grow up with the 
habits of intelligence and liberation that 
would be relevant to a liberated and intelligent 
social order. The old cry and the dismaying 
suspicion that human nature cannot be 
changed are losing their force and their point. 
We are seeing it change under our eyes with 
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the changes in the world in which it will have 
to operate. Is it too romantic to dream that 
when impulses narrow, predatory, and cruel 
are robbed of their provocations and their 
occasions, the gentler and more humane 
~ virtues may come to fruition? The excitement 
of the prospect before us lies not simply in 
the fact that our institutions are changing 
but that such a root readjustment cannot 
help but transform in the direction of courage, 
insight, and charity the human characters 
which are the products of those institutions. 
It cannot but be inspiriting to take part and 
to take sides in the hastening of that trans- 
muting of the conditions of life in which not 
only the world but our own souls — or those, 
at any rate, of our children — may be saved. 
To take part and to take sides is said advis- 
edly. For profoundly as social transformation 
is prescribed by our necessities, it is not to be 
expected that the beneficiaries of things as 
they are, or the stupid or the timid, are alive 
to the necessities or agreed to them. It is 
courage as well as intelligence that is called 
for, and a willingness to scrap narrow loyal- 
ties to a past or to a class for larger ones to 
humanity and to the future. 


Kil 


‘Bame ARE doubtless those, especially 
among the old, who are frightened by the 
rapidity of the changes in progress. But life 
itself is a flux, and to be frightened by change 
is the first admission of death. Even if some 
of the graces, amenities, and mellownesses of 
tradition are passing, such as remain are no 
longer really native to our age. The ideas and 
the attachments no less than the stained glass 
and the spires of an earlier civilization are not 
ours nor in our stars. There is much — the 
homely virtues of the traditional family life, 
the tenderness of long religious tradition and 
its known consolations and the friendly 
solemnities of its rituals, the warm huddling 
fraternity of national or of class feeling — 
that is bound to go with the break-up of that 
past whose end we seem to be witnessing. We 
may: feel, some of us who are wedded to the 
long European tradition of religion and art 
and social life, as Plato did seeing Athens 
decay. But the contemporary need not brood 
on a twilight of the gods. To the imagination 
bred on the perspectives of astronomy and 
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geology, it is impossible to believe that nature 
is not prolific, that history has seen its last or 
most splendid flowering, or that only the 
civilizations we have known can be good. The 
passing order had its own cruelties and stupid- 
ities lurking among its beauties and its suc- 
cesses. If it were not so, we should not be 
where we are. And we are too young to this 
prospect of a socially reasonable and a humanly 
effective society to realize what sources of 
imaginative vitality we have never touched, 
what flowers of art and spirit a truly liberated 
and effective commonwealth might generate. 

There is, moreover, for us at this special 
juncture, at this watershed of perspective, 
facing the heritage of an old and apparently 
a dying world and the prospects of a new and 
more generously living one, a special human 
privilege. We are like those cultivated Romans 
who, living in the sunset of the Graeco-Roman 
world, could respect and understand the fresh 
though barbarous vitality of the North. The 
passing world has left us its dreams and. its 
monuments; undreamed of possibilities and 
passions and goods lie in that vision and in- 
ventive construction of the new order to which 
we are being forced. 

Nor is it possible to be anything less than 
revivified by the consideration of how very 
young is the whole of that scientific method 
which has scarcely yet started in its applica- 
tions to human problems, how young it is 
even in its mastery of the physical world, and 
how precocious in its inquiries into that 
reality whose ultimate nature man has always 
tormented himself to know. Our institutions 
and social arts are largely pre-rational in- 
heritances. If we have blundered so badly in 
politics and morals and education (and failed 
to see how profoundly all the three are bound) 
it is because we have only begun to use in our 
relations to one another that comprehensive 
and objective insight and method which has 
been so fruitful in the physical world. If medi- 
cine and mechanics have not yet said their 
last word in bringing us the basic requisites of 
ease and health, psychiatry and education are, 
in their modern sense, mere infants. And the 
newer physics itself has released us from 
that provincial nightmare of an alien world 
and the deadening concept of a tight and fatal 
materialism which oppressed the nineteenth 
century. The astronomers and the physicists 





have taught us of late how narrowly we had 
conceived the frame and the processes of 
things, how much more movement and freedom 
there is on heaven and earth than had been 
dreamed of in our philosophy. 

There is glamour a-plenty in the prospect of 
life in a new society. That glamour may not 
be enough to live by, and there is something 
more to live by and for. If it is true, as it 
seems to be, that a new order is both possible 
and imperative, there is no one but ourselves 
to bring it about. It calls for every resource 
of intelligence, generosity, and social imagi- 
nation. The affairs of the world which seemed 
so remote in comparison with private passions 
now begin to make those private passions 
seem pale. For the issue is one between de- 
struction and creation. It is up to us to die 
with the old civilization or participate in the 
creation of the new. It is not given to every 
generation to have that alternative. 

Painful, too, though the immediate chaos 
about us may be, it still has its extenuations. 
In the hum of prosperity, success seemed possi- 
ble for everyone, and success had a fixed and 
narrow meaning. Young men could start their 


career hoping to end up:in that conventional 
affluence and respectable fame in which their 
elders were comfortably settled. But before the 
present generation of youth has reached ma- 
turity, the old kinds of success may have dis- 
appeared as, for a greater and greater number, 
they are already becoming impossible. 

The speed, the excitement, the extravagance 
of the closing epoch have brought us nowhere 
but to unhappiness. There has been a general 
deflation not only of prices but of values. And 
in that deflation hitherto unperceived values 
have come to the center of attention. It is 
not altogether depressing to live in a period 
that has discovered its own foolishness and rec- 
ognized it must put its house in order or per- 
ish. It is not altogether bad to live in an era 
where the cool and efficient skepticisms of 
science promise us freedom as well as power. It 
is scarcely a hopeless epoch that provokes not 
only the dreamers but also the practical men 
of affairs to take thought of how to make the 
world fit for human beings to live in. From the 
point of view of a rational society we are at 
the very beginning of things, and it is ours to 
shape them. A god could not ask more. 


Owen D. Young 


Presidential Possibilities — VI 


by JONATHAN MITCHELL 


Ovex D. Younc is one of the two or 
three outstanding candidates for the 1932 
Democratic Presidential nomination. This is 
so, despite the fact he personally has made no 
move whatever toward the nomination. One of 
his close friends insists that not a two-cent 
stamp has been spent on his candidacy. 

If Mr. Young is elected President next year, 
he will share one characteristic with his two 
immediate predecessors. Both Coolidge and 
Hoover are essentially shy men. All three 
men employ little protective devices in meeting 
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people. Calvin Coolidge used to sit back in his 
chair and steadfastly regard his thumbs. 
Hoover, so White House scouts report, leans 
forward and peers at his shoes, or into the 
Presidential wastebasket. Mr. Young has on 
his desk in the General Electric offices at 120 
Broadway, New York City, a number of vener- 
able pipes, and lighting one of them and keep- 
ing it lit can busy him for minutes at a time. 
When Young does speak, however, he speaks 
with the most complete candor. On the day 
Hoover’s war-debts-reparations moratorium 
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was announced last June, Young was asked for 
a statement. He said: “Coming at a time when 
we were all beginning to doubt whether a 
democracy could act promptly, wisely, and 
helpfully, it (the moratorium) is most en- 
couraging. . ...” 

Mr. Young’s associates in the General 
Electric, and in American industry and finance 
generally, have ex- 
traordinary respect 
and affection for 
him. He can be 
counted upon to say 
precisely what he 
thinks. Many peo- 
ple, in an uncertain 
and shifting world, 
find this comforting. 

If Young becomes 
Democratic candi- 
date for President 
next year, presum- 
ably there will be 
a stout attempt to 
romanticize his ca- 
reer. When he was 
sixteen, his mother 
mortgaged the 
Young farm near 
Van-Hornesville, 

New York, for 
$1000, so that 
Owen could go to 
college. With that 
as a start, Young 
has risen to world 
economic leadership. 

The favorite story of the human race is 
the story of the boy who miraculously finds the 
magic sword and kills the dragon and wins the 
princess. (Any good Freudian will cheerfully 
tell you why this is so, but we needn’t go into 
that.) Colonel Lindbergh is the greatest of 
modern heroes, principally because he fits 
this pattern so beautifully. One morning at 
Roosevelt Field Lindbergh was poor, obscure, 
friendless; the next day he was in Paris, sought 
after, famous, rich. The whole world went 
crazy with delight. 

It will be hard for campaign writers to dis- 
cover anything miraculous in Owen D. Young’s 
career. He is fifty-six, and during most of 
his life he has worked evenings and Saturday 
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afternoons, and done a great deal of hard, 
quiet, accurate thinking. Most of us know that 
this is the way success is most often achieved, 
and most of us hate to be reminded of it. 

With the $1000 mortgage money, Young 
went to St. Lawrence University in up-state 
New York, not far from Van Hornesville. It 
was coeducational, and there he met the girl, 

ot Miss Josephine S. 
e Edmonds, whom he 
afterward married. 
Incidentally, Mrs. 
Young has been a 
lifelong Republican, 
and throughout the 
1928 campaign, in 
which her husband 
was one of the chief 
backers of Al Smith, 
wore a Hoover but- 

ton. 

From St. Law- 
rence, Owen went 
to Boston Univer- 
sity Law School. He 
worked his way 
through, and after- 
ward obtained a job 
with a Boston law 
firm. Corporation 
law was then be- 
coming enormously 
important; many of 
Young’s elders 
found themselves 
lost amid the intri- 
cacies of modern 

business and finance. He succeeded in winning 
a number of cases against the General Electric 
Company, and in 1912, when he was thirty- 
nine years old, he was invited to become the 
General Electric’s chief counsel. In 1922, by 
natural evolution, he was elected chairman 
of the board. 

Mr. Young has taken his great success very 
calmly. He hasn’t had to reassure himself by 
having his office done over in imitation of a 
twelfth-century Gothic cathedral, for example, 
or by buying a two thousand-ton yacht to 
use in Long Island Sound. Partly this is due 
to his own integrity of character, but partly, 
perhaps, it is due to the fact that Owen D. 
Young is a country boy. 


Drawing by K. S. Woerner 





The farmers of America, ever since the 
founding of the Republic, have always been the 
real rulers of the country, and our best people. 
The Young family, in Owen’s boyhood, was 
wretchedly poor, but there was no hesitation 
in mortgaging the farm to send him to college. 
It probably never occurred to his mother 
there was anything in life which did not right- 
fully belong to him, or any position in the 
community he could not fill. 

The older people of Van Hornesville still 
call Mr. Young Owen. “‘Owen’s quiet,” they 
say, “but he’s smart.” To them there is nothing 
surprising in the fact that the great powers 
of Europe selected him to preside over the 
making of a new plan for German reparations 
in 1929. The great powers of Europe were 
pretty lucky to get a Van Hornesville boy. 

In point of fact, the tradition of pioneer 
Americanism which Young inherits from Van 
Hornesville was of great service to him in 
Europe. He was one of the rare representatives 
of the United States who felt no need either 
to apologize for his country, or to boast about 
it. The result was that he was able to win the 
respect and confidence of European statesmen 
and diplomaticos to an astonishing degree. 

It is also true that Europeans were inclined 
to be romantic about Young because he is 
long and lanky, and has deeply lined eyes. 
Europeans, being brought up on pictures of 
Uncle Sam and Abraham Lincoln, expect all 
Americans to look this way, and are disap- 
pointed that few do. They were delighted at 
Young’s dry, homely humor, which was sup- 
posed to be peculiarly American. At the meet- 
ing of the Dawes Committee, for example, 
immediately after the German orgy of in- 
flation, Young told the Germans: “ You’ve had 
a grand picnic; when are you going to clean up 
the beach?” Far from this being resented in 
Germany, the Neue Berliner Zeitung shortly 
afterward proposed that Young be named 
King Owen I of Europe. 

Mr. Young maintains a Park Avenue apart- 
ment in New York City and a summer place in 
Connecticut, but his legal voting residence 
is Van Hornesville. There he has a big, old- 
fashioned clapboarded house, with scrollwork 
decorations and, frankly, pretty ugly. He keeps 
a desk in the empty barn out behind. He likes 
to sit in the barn and think. 

He is very fond of Van Hornesville. His 


mother lived there until her death, a short 
time ago, at the age of ninety-two, and the 
town is probably the nearest thing to a hobby 
he has. He has never had the hardihood, how- 
ever, to indulge himself in any wide gestures of 
philanthropy. The two hundred-odd Van 
Hornesville inhabitants and the surrounding 
farmers would resent it. Instead, what he has 
done has been to see that a milk station was 
established at Van Hornesville, and that the 
town’s general store was put on an efficient 
basis. The farmers now have a place to sell and 
a place to buy, and under its own Young Plan 
Van Hornesville is growing prosperous. 

About a year ago Mr. Young decided Van 
Hornesville needed a new schoolhouse. He did 
not give the town one. He called the neighbors 
together, and said they all ought to build one, 
and they did, as charming an example of New 
York-Dutch architecture as you are likely to 
find. On the schoolhouse was affixed a bronze 
plaque, giving each neighbor’s name and what 
he or she did. At the bottom appears: “Owen 
D. Young, Rocking-chair Consultant.” 

It is in the early American tradition to set 
great store in public school education, and in 
book-learning generally. Mr. Young is trustee 
of Teacher’s College at Columbia, member of 
the General Education Board and of the 
Bibliophile Society and Grolier Club. He has 
LL.D. degrees from Brown, California, Col- 
gate, Columbia, Dartmouth, Hamilton, Har- 
vard, Johns Hopkins, Lehigh, New York 
University, Princeton, Rutgers, Tufts, Union, 
and Yale. This is not so choice a collection as 
that of Nicholas Murray Butler, for instance. 
However, Dr. Butler, being in the degree- 
bestowing business himself, pdssibly receives a 
trade discount. For a private citizen, Mr. 
Young’s degree collection must rank very high. 


His CHANCES 


ounc’s personal virtues, however, 
have almost nothing to do with the question of 
whether he is to be the next Democratic candi- 
date for President. Presidential candidates 
are chosen by politicians, and politicians are 
severely practical people, who have their 
livings to make, just like the rest of us. 

At the present time, Democratic state 
leaders, whatever they may say publicly, are 
extremely annoyed by the candidacy of Gover- 
nor Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York. This 
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annoyance has nothing to do with Roosevelt 
personally. It is simply that they are opposed 
to any candidate becoming so strong, in ad- 
vance of the national convention, that his 
managers will not need to bargain with them 
for their support. 

Moreover, “original Roosevelt men” (and 
women) are now popping up in every state. 
This is an added irritant. If Governor Roose- 
velt is nominated and elected, these original 
Roosevelt supporters are going to demand a 
voice in the distribution of federal patronage. 
To state leaders, this is an alarming possibility. 

Ever since his defeat three years ago, Al 
Smith has been building office buildings and 
saying nothing. He is still the official head of 
the Democratic party, however, and he has 
conspicuously refrained from endorsing the 
candidacy of Governor Roosevelt. There is 
every indication that Al Smith does not intend 
to permit Roosevelt to eliminate him pre- 
maturely from the Democratic picture. 

It is possible that Smith and Roosevelt 
(they are personal friends) will be able to 
reach some mutually satisfactory agreement. It 
is also possible they won’t. What is certain 
is that many Democratic state leaders hope 
they won’t, and hope that Al Smith will lend 
his strength and political skill to the anti- 
Roosevelt fight. 

Should this situation develop, there is an 
excellent chance that the candidate of the 
anti-Roosevelt-Smith forces will be Owen D. 
Young. From the strictly professional point of 
view, Mr. Young possesses many advantages. 
Chief among them, perhaps, is the fact that 
he would be superlatively acceptable to 
Eastern business interests, without whose ap- 
proval, or at least neutrality, the Demo- 
cratic Party cannot reasonably hope to carry 
the country. 

Many extremely influential Democrats are 
urging Mr. Young’s nomination. Two con- 
spicuous Young supporters, for example, are 
Bernard M. Baruch and Herbert Bayard 
Swope. Mr. Baruch has been a power in the 
Democratic party ever since the first Wilson 
administration. Mr. Swope, as executive editor 
of the now defunct New York World, was one 
of the first people to urge Al Smith for the 
Presidency, and had a large share in Smith’s 
pre-convention campaigns, both in 1924 and 
1928. (Herbert Swope’s brother, Gerard Swope, 
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is president of the General Electric, and Mr. 
Young’s closest business associate.) 

It can be authoritatively stated that Al 
Smith does not want the nomination for him- 
self, or more exactly, he does not want it unless 
prohibition is to be the sole issue of the 1932 
campaign. In a straight wet-and-dry fight, he 
believes he could beat any dry Republican, 
including Mr. Hoover. Otherwise, he is pre- 
pared to step aside for some other candidate. 

Al Smith does want, however, recognition of 
his position in the Democratic party. He wants 
to be consulted in the naming of the candidate 
and, if the Democrats should win, in the 
framing of the new administration’s policies. 
Governor Roosevelt, in his three years at 
Albany, has never shown much inclination to 
consult with Smith. Mr. Young, on the other 
hand, is known to have great admiration for 
Smith’s political skill, and should he be the 
candidate, would presumably wish his help and 
advice. Many political observers believe Al 
Smith has already agreed to support Young 
at the coming convention. 

The present economic depression, even if 
business improves somewhat, is almost certain 
to be the overriding issue of the 1932 campaign. 
An important part of this issue is the question 
of Europe’s war debts. Mr. Hoover’s morato- 
rium expires on June 30, 1932, and it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that Germany will be either 
able, or willing, to resume reparations pay- 
ments. Sometime within the next few months, 
this country will have to reconsider its whole 
economic policy toward Europe. 

This gives a certain dramatic touch to Mr. 
Young’s candidacy. Probably no other Ameri- 
can knows as much about the war-debts- 
reparations question as he does. To his candor, 
tact, and amazing ability as a negotiator are 
largely due the stabilization of the German 
reichsmark by the Dawes Committee in 1924, 
and the creation of the Bank for International 
Settlements by the Young Committee in 1929 
— the two most important events of Europe’s 
post-war financial history. If exporters and 
international bankers were Presidential elec- 
tors, Mr. Young probably could start com- 
posing his inaugural speech to-day. 

It is now generally known that President 
Hoover’s moratorium offer last June was due 
not to his own initiative, but to the insistent 
pleadings and even threats of Young and his 








friends. Nearly a year ago, in the autumn of 
1930, Mr. Young became convinced that 
Germany needed help. He first suggested that 
the United States Government, in view of the 
twenty per cent drop in world commodity 
prices, propose a proportionate reduction in 
war debt and reparations payments. This 
suggestion was very frigidly received in 
Washington. 

Mr. Young found collaborators in S. Parker 
Gilbert, former Agent-General for Reparations 
and now J. P. Morgan partner, George L. 
Harrison, Governor of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank, and Eugene Meyer, Jr., Gover- 
nor of the Washington Federal Reserve Board. 
After considerable missionary work by all 
hands, converts were made of two administra- 
tion members, Secretary of State Stimson and 
Under Secretary of the Treasury Mills. 

By April of this year, alarming reports began 
to come from Germany. A twenty per cent 
reduction of reparations would no longer 
suffice, and Mr. Hoover was implored to 
announce a complete moratorium. The White 
House again was unresponsive. It was reported 
that the President appreciated the precarious- 
ness of Germany’s position and desired to take 
some remedial action, but feared the political 
consequences in this country. 

April went by and May; still Mr. Hoover 
hesitated. On the weekend of June 13-15, as he 
was about to leave on a Middle Western speak- 
ing tour, Mr. Hoover was summarily told that 
if he did not take action within seventy-two 
hours, it was probable that the German govern- 
ment would be compelled to act independently, 
thus precipitating a world crisis. Mr. Hoover 
rushed through his speaking engagements, 
broke several train records, and returned to 
Washington to announce publicly the mcrato- 
rium on June twentieth. 


YOUNG'S STAND ON PROHIBITION 


T MAY BE pointed out that, among 
other Presidential qualifications, Mr. Young is 
a Protestant, a member of the Universalist 
church. He is also a fisherman. Concerning 
prohibition, his one recorded pronunciamiento 
(made during the 1928 campaign) is as follows: 
“As a liberal, I resent the whole theory of the 
(Eighteenth) constitutional amendment, and 
the fanaticism and unreasonableness of the 
Volstead law; but on the other hand, I, for one, 
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do not propose to take any chance on liquor 
again obtaining the upper hand in this country. 
I wish a sane law, wisely administered and 
capable of being honestly enforced.” Offhand, 
this would seem to be a very neat straddle, 
particularly for a man who has had no experi- 
ence in practical politics. However, it happens 
to be exactly what Mr. Young feels. 

The General Electric Company, since Young 
has become chairman of the board, has divested 
itself of all public utility holdings. It is never- 
theless true that the “power trust” remains 
General Electric’s best customer, and the two 
are closely allied. However, when Al Smith 
was campaigning, several years ago, for public 
ownership in New York State, Mr. Young 
declared: “I can see no objection, but, on the 
contrary, can see some advantages to the de- 
velopment of the great water powers on the St. 
Lawrence and in the gorge of Niagara by a 
public corporation, rather than by a private 
corporation.” 

He has likewise suggested public ownership 
of the radio. The radio is Mr. Young’s pride; 
he created the present radio patent pool, and 
has been largely responsible for the upbuilding 
of the Radio Corporation of America. Testify- 
ing before a United States Senate committee 
not long ago, Mr. Young urged the formation 
of a huge public corporation to include all the 
communication services of the country, the 
radio, telephone, telegraph, and cables. 

Occasionally it has been suggested that the 
fact that Mr. Young is scheduled to receive 
Al Smith’s support will prove to be a handicap 
at the national convention, rather than a help. 
This is nonsense. Al Smith has immense 
strength in the Democratic party, and however 
much Southern drys may hate to admit it, it is 
unlikely anyone can obtain the nomination 
without his approval. 

Mr. Young does not believe his nomination 
is likely, and is not sure he would be pleased 
if it were. While it is true that no one has ever 
refused the Presidency, Mr. Young has a 
sincere horror of the unceasing publicity and 
formality of the White House. He watches the 
maneuvers of his friends with some uneasiness. 
A short time ago, he wrote to one of them, 
warning him against wasting his effort. “At a 
horse race,” said Mr. Young, “I make it a rule 
never to bet on an unwilling horse, much less a 
balky one.” 
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Clemens WAR LoRDs have a marvelous 
influence over world diplomacy. They are ca- 
pable of making the statesmen of a score of 
countries drop their work and fret and fume 
together in a mountain of agitation which 
keeps the world’s press agog. This occurred in 
1929. It is occurring again to-day. A biennial 
eruption from Manchuria seems part of the 
schedule of world statesmanship until some- 
thing is done about it. 

Yet the cause of this frock-coated pother in 
Geneva and Washington is completely feudal. 
I once discovered one of the greatest of Chinese 
chieftains, the late Marshal Chang Tso-lin, 
until three years ago generalissimo of China, 
threatening to write to the King of England 
because the British minister at Pekin would 
not give him a loan. An ex-bandit, he knew no 
better. His feet were in the twentieth century, 
but his head was in the seventeenth. Shrewd as 
Machiavelli in politics, he was as ignorant 
as a baby about 
anything outside his 
ken, including the 
elementary facts of 
world polity, even 
world geography. 
England was some 
place “over the hor- 
izon” where a king 
ruled, presumably 
with as definite an 
ownership over his 
subjects as Chang 
possessed over his. 

Chang was a grad- 
uated war lord. Oth- 
ers are irregular, 
being simply bandit 
chiefs who, profiting 
temporarily from a 
cessation of strong- 
arm government, 
fleece the country- 
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side in return for “protection.” But, whether 
regular or irregular, they are alike in admitting 
no restraint; owing allegiance neither to con- 
stitution nor parliament, they are a law unto 


themselves — so __ long, 
that is, as they are able 
to retain their fief. Since 
they live in daily fear 
that one day some up- 
start may throw them 
out, their motto is, “ Suf- 
ficient unto the day is 
the loot thereof!” In 
the choice Chinese 
phrase, they “eat” their 
jobs. 

A Chinese war lord’s 
methods of “eating” his 
bailiwick are unique. 
One that applies in Man- 
churia may be men- 
tioned. The local chief 
uses his own paper 
money from which his 
constant use of the 
printing press has 
squeezed a great propor- 
tion of its face value, 
and pays it to the farmer 
for produce which is sold on the world market 
for honest specie. The profits are enormous. 
Perhaps the reader has noticed the reports of 
the hoards of bar silver that the Japanese are 
sending out of Manchuria to their war lord 
owners now in China proper. A diet of this sort 
keeps the pasha overfed with all the appur- 
tenances of a court reeking of opium and 
peopled by concubines. When the inevitable 
torpor from such a life sets in, the excellency 
gives place to a more enterprising rival, who 
in turn becomes as soft, and therefore as easy 
to remove, as his predecessor. So it has gone 
on these last twenty years. 

In the initial “breaking in” of a bailiwick, 
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the incumbent has to exercise a little forbear- 
ance. He will allow the countryside some 
chance to recuperate so that the pickings may 
become fat again. That is about the only 
piece of luck that the Chinese farmer knows. 
For the rest, though “own brother to the ox,” 
he remains underfed on food that Western 
cattle would scorn, always wondering whether 
the next twist in the whirligig will snuff him 
out of existence. 

Feudal China is just as valid a picture of 
Chinese conditions as nationalist China. The 
war lord’s irresponsibility brings him often 
into collision with the foreign powers which 
hold pockets of jurisdiction in China. In Man- 
churia, called extra-mural China because it lies 
beyond the Great Wall, collisions are more 
frequent. In that land of Canaan, as big as 
Texas and New Mexico combined, the Soviet 
Union and Japan are entrenched with pockets 
of jurisdiction which antedate the Republic, 
being originally obtained when to the world 
Manchuria was a howling wilderness, but to its 
owners, the Manchu dynasty of China, a pri- 
vate hunting ground. Then the Chinese looked 
upon it as foreign soil. And the Manchu em- 
perors, afraid of what Professor E. A. Ross 
once called the racial vitality of the Chinese 
people, took care to keep their conquered sub- 
jects ever mindful of that fact. 

But the Manchu dynasty is no more. And 
the northward trek of the Chinese in the last 
fifteen years has given them 95 per cent of 
Manchuria’s population. Beyond a peradven- 
ture Manchuria is China. A feeling of nation- 
alism from China proper has been carried into 
Manchuria. It has been directed by a foreign- 
educated intelligentsia, in the main honest and 
sincere in their convictions. But to them the 
first essential in establishing a new China is 
not to overthrow the war lords, but to bring 
under Chinese rule the pockets of foreign 
jurisdiction which still prevent China from be- 
ing mistress in her own house. Nationalism, 
adolescent and anti-foreign, has little time to 
think of anything else. The tragedy is that 
in bringing the pockets, which have blossomed 
into oases, under Chinese rule, nationalism is 
bringing them under war lord misrule. The 
students do the shouting, and the satraps come 
along in the rear, ready to stake out their 
claims, eager to “eat” them. 

To such throwbacks the nations have be- 
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queathed the rdle of world arbiter. War lord 
irresponsibility in 1929 in trying to dispossess 
the U.S.S.R. of its pocket, which is a sizable 
equity in the Chinese Eastern Railway in 
North Manchuria, had many consequences. 
We now know that it actually prevented a 
serious American move toward the recognition 
of the U.S.S.R. Recognition was on the tapis in 
July, 1929. But Mr. Litvinoff’s tart response 
to Mr. Stimson’s Manchurian overtures under 
the egis of the Kellogg Pact put the prospect 
in the discard. 

The blast from the Kremlin was indeed 
blistering. To the Bolshevists the Kellogg 
Pact simply did not apply in a region like Man- 
churia. All they had on their hands was a 
bandit nuisance with its roots in the seven- 
teenth century. Moscow entered North Man- 
churia for the purpose, not of starting a war, 
but of administering a sharp slap to the local 
Chinese chieftain. Bolshevik airmen bombed 
the Chinese rabble soldiery with bags of 
soot, decayed cabbages, and other Gilbertian 
weapons. 

It was onto this absurd stage that Mr. 
Stimson, after a frock-coated powwow with 
the Washington diplomats, entered in the full 
panoply of defensor pacis. In addition to his 
advice to Moscow, he sent advice to Nanking— 
a tender which had as much relevance to Man- 
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churia as if he had dispatched it to Timbuctoo. 
No wonder the Bolsheviks were peeved. When 
Mr. Stimson published his last note to Nanking, 
Moscow was negotiating in Siberia with the 
local nabob in Manchuria. 

The Soviet Union did not wait for such 
twentieth-century formalities as a return to 
the status quo ante as the prelude to negotia- 
tions. It was content with the rebuke it had 
administered. Peace was soon restored after its 
lightninglike foray. The reason was simple. The 
local chieftains, playing possum in their funk 
holes in the hope that.a third party, the Nan- 
king government or the League of Nations or 
anybody, would fight their battles for them, 
soon found that they had been left to fend for 
themselves. Precipitately they came to terms. 


THE CURRENT SITUATION 


HE NEW DISPUTE between China and 
Japan started on all fours with the dispute be- 
tween China and Russia two years ago. It 
arose out of the same kind of local irresponsi- 
bility. For a long time Chinese war lords and 
nationalists, the realists acting under cover of 
the idealists, have been sharpshooting at the 
Japanese pocket in South Manchuria. 

This pocket is indeed exceptional. In brief 
it consists of a railway called the South Man- 
churia Railway and a port called Dairen, an 
understanding of the acquisition of which will 
take us back over many storied pages of world 
history. At the turn of the century the Manchu 
hunting ground had become the backyard of 
two aggressive states, Russia and Japan. In 
polite diplomatic language a backyard is called 
a buffer state, and the reason that these curious 
entities have developed is the inability of the 
real owner to look after the property. The 
Manchus had become decadent. China had not 
yet Chinafied Manchuria. Having built the 
framework of economic organization in Man- 
churia in the shape of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, the Russian Bear, Kipling’s Adam- 
zad, used it to speed his lumbering gait on his 
historic path to Pacific warm waters. Here he 
looked across the Sea of Japan to the Mikado’s 
tight little kingdom. 

John Hay, America’s great Secretary of 
State, grew troubled. He stretched America’s 
swaddling clothes at the seams when he called 
upon the world to recognize the Open Door in 
China (meaning Manchuria). Only Russia 
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balked, and it was left to Japan, disturbed by 
the sight of the Bear at the window, to bring 
him to heel, which she did in the Russo-Japan- 
ese War of 1905. That half of the Chinese East- 
ern Railway which lies in South Manchuria 
fell to Nippon as the prize of war and was re- 
named the South Manchuria Railway. It was 
topped off with that bit of littoral at the sea 
terminal of the railway where the Bear had 
been squatting. Railway and port, coupled 
with choice mining sites in the narrow strip of 
railway zone, take the form of a valuable neck 
of an inflated and potentially very valuable 
bottle, since Manchuria has little coast line 
other than that under Japanese control. Alto- 
gether it is one of the most comfortable for- 
eign pockets in China. 

But the pocket as received from Russia was 
inherited as a lease from China. In 1915 Japan 
decided that the expiration of the original 
lease of the land neck in 1923 was too elose 
to be convenient. She extorted an extension 
from the weak Peking government by a species 
of bludgeoning more or less modeled on West- 
ern precedents but, as became a convert, some- 
what bettering them. Nationalist China has 
never accustomed itself to the fact that China’s 
signature is on the dotted line. As for feudal 
China, it has watched the growth of the oasis 
enviously, and has egged on nationalist aspira- 
tions so enthusiastically that on September 18, 
1931, Japan decided to go out and meet this 
enfilading movement and put a stop to it. Its 
military are now reinsuring the treaty posses- 
sion of all the rights and privileges they ever 
acquired in Manchuria. 

There was reason for Japan’s anxiety. In 
China its interest merely constitutes one of 
many foreign pockets immune from Chinese 
jurisdiction. In Japan that interest is regarded 
as the national Achilles’ heel, any attempt to 
tread upon which fills all the Mikado’s subjects, 
liberal and conservative, civil and military, 
with the kind of feeling one would get if one 
saw one’s dinner being carried away under 
one’s nose. The Japanese have been on short 
rations since their artificial war prosperity 
evaporated. Dr. Harold G. Moulton, in the last 
study of Japan, put out by the Brookings In- 
stitution, has shown with a wealth of statistical 
data that the country has on its hands a “cru- 
cial” population problem which cannot be 
solved by emigration because the two obvious 
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outlets are blocked, to continental Asia by 
economic forces and to North America by 
political forces. The Japanese are trying to 
mitigate the severity of their problem by 
industrialization. They buy raw materials 
with finished goods, and with the profits buy 
foreign food to make up the deficit in their 
home supply. 

Dr. Moulton does not go into the Man- 
churian connection with this economy. But the 
facts are available from the reports of the 
United States Department of Commerce and 
a recent study by Jutaro Yamamoto, late 
president of the South Manchuria Railway. 
The total iron ore reserves of the Japanese 
Empire are possibly 80,000,000 tons. Yama- 
moto gives the total of South Manchurian de- 
posits under Japanese control at 1,500,000,000 
tons, or twenty times more. In addition, Man- 
churian coal under Japanese control has an 
estimated reserve of 1,000,000,000 tons. Some 
dinner pail! And one worthy of exacting re- 
spect for, in Japanese estimation, by every 
able-bodied Japanese. 

When they attempted to do what the Soviet 
Union did, however, the Japanese found them- 
selves haled before the League of Nations, and 
an incident that I used to witness once every 
year or so became magnified into a world 
situation which, as the result of the premature 
diplomatic fuss, still impresses world opinions 
as holding the threat of a great Asiatic war. 
Foreign Minister Shidehara, unable to say boo 
to Geneva and Washington as Foreign Com- 
missar Litvinoff did, is compelled to ride the 
Occidental horse that has been made for him, 
but very grudgingly. 

The likeness with the Chino-Russian affair 
thus vanished when Geneva and Washington 
took a hand in it. By hiding behind the skirts 
of world organization, the Chinese have been 
able to avoid any quick settlement such as 
attended the trouble of two years ago. They 
have been encouraged to insist that Japan 
should return to the status quo ante. The respect 
with which this request has been received has 
persuaded them to come out in the open and 
beat the drum of what-they-might-do-if-some- 
body-else-does-not-do-it. In September Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang-Kai-shek of the Nanking 
government threatened to take matters into 
his own hands if the League did not “rebuke” 
Japan. He began moving his troops, not in the 
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direction of Japan but in the direction of Tibet, 
for behind the Generalissimo are enemies who 
are far more dangerous from his standpoint 
than the Japanese. Unlike the Japanese, they 
want to “eat” his bailiwick. 

In October he instructed Alfred Sze, Chinese 
delegate at Geneva, to tell the world that he 
would enroll a national army of 2,000,000 men 
to fight Japan if the League still refused to 
“rebuke” Japan. He did not explain that be- 
fore doing so he would have to secure the dis- 
charge of half a million men and get the 
permission of his rival war lords to enroll the 
remaining two million. Almost before anybody 
had been scratched, he jockeyed the League 
Secretariat and world peace organizations into 
talking of ways by which Japan could be re- 
buked, and the League Council delivered on 
October 24 what the newspapers, forced to 
take the situation at the League Council’s 
word and to give it verisimilitude, called an 
ultimatum. It refused to notice either the ac- 
tualities in Manchuria or Chinese nose-thumb- 
ing. So the Japanese took no notice of the 
League Council. 

Meanwhile world peace opinion continued to 
talk of peaceful China having been picked 
upon by aggressive Japan. There is no such 
appeal as that of the underdog. Pacifists quite 
forgot that while the Japanese have been solv- 
ing their population problem by working it out, 
the Chinese have been solving theirs by fight- 
ing it out, and with a ferocity unparalleled 
since the Thirty Years’ War. Even Senator 
Borah, faced with Japan’s defiance, lately 
admitted that this kind of prejudgment made 
the situation much worse. It did. Armed with 
this encouragement, a gentleman rejoicing in 
the name of Ma Chen-shan, a minor satrap in 
North Manchuria, sprang across five columns 
of the newspapers for nearly a month, declaring 
war on the Imperial Japanese Empire. One 
was faced with Ma by skeptics who smiled at 
one tolerantly for pooh-poohing the notion of 
this great Asiatic war. 

When I first saw the news shrieking at me 
over my coffee and rolls, I thought of another 
headline: Thomas Campbell of Montana de- 
clares War on the British Empire. This would 
have been just as valid, save that Rancher 
Ma’s tactics were being played for the benefit 
of the concert at Geneva, as all the correspon- 
dents admitted. In the Far East, however, 
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Ma’s defiance promised a real show, and the 
gentleman’s 5000 retainers presently found 
themselves joined by 15,000 nondescripts from 
Asia’s deadlands and no man’s lands, all scent- 
ing loot, but all vociferously hailed by the reg- 
ular Manchurian war lords, safe in Peiping, as 
“saviors of China.” 


THE LEAGUE MISUNDERSTANDS 


T.. Leacue Councit last October 24 
acted on a wrong premise. The Manchurian 
situation cannot be dealt with on the hypothesis 
that two effective governments are involved. An 
international dis- 
pute between two 
such governments 
is susceptible of 
mediation. It lends 
itself to such for- 
malities as the re- 
quirement that the 
status quo ante shall 
be restored prior 
to negotiations. 
But the existence 
of what Santayana 
calls a no-govern- 
ment, or a govern- 
ment which cannot 
exercise effective 
control in the area 
of intervention, 
puts a dispute like 
this outside the 
pale of world pacts, 
as Sir Austen 
Chamberlain fore- 
saw when he warned Mr. Kellogg of the dan- 
gers of universalizing the Kellogg Pact. 

China is in the twilight zone of the Kellogg 
Pact. Strictly speaking, there is no political 
entity known as China, because China is 
inchoate. Therefore it cannot make war in 
any formal sense. Neither can war be made 
upon it. Instead of waging “wars” for the 
purpose of recovering the treaty pockets under 
foreign control, the Chinese propagandize, 
incite foreign peace opinion, boycott, irritate, 
and pinprick, until a power takes offense, 
whereupon it does what the Soviet Union did 
two years ago, and what Japan started to do 
when she was haled before a world concert. 
But this is no war threat; it is intervention. 
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Look at the Caribbean for some understand- 
ing of the China-foreign problem in this re- 
spect. In spite of its bulk and population, 
China is as ineffective as Nicaragua. Since 
coercive measures can hardly be described as 
“peaceful means,” the United States’ inter- 
ventions in the Caribbean have been stated in 
some quarters as a violation of Article II of the 
Kellogg Pact, which pledges the signatories to 
use peaceful means in the settlement of dis- 
putes. So they are. 

But what can the United States do? Of late 
years it has shown a general willingness to 
settle its claims 
with any effective 
government in 
Central America. 
Ineffective govern- 
ment — that is the 
trouble. It would 
be idle to go to 
court against a 
country which had 
no effective gov- 
ernment to express 
its case. Hence the 
United States has 
used the weapon of 
intervention. The 
justification cer- 
tainly does not lie 
in the Monroe Doc- 
trine. It is known 
as America’s Car- 
ibbean policy, 
which has been de- 
veloped because 
the United States cannot allow any houses to 
geton fire soclose toits border. Japan could plead 
the same justification in respect of China, but 
has not done so, using the excuse that coercive 
measures are necessary in order to persuade 
treaty respect. Now it has run counter to a 
world organization that bases its actions on the 
existence of a Chinese central government 
effective in Manchuria when as a matter of 
fact such an entity does not exist. 

Better, of course, for world organizations to 
leave such local situations to work themselves 
out. This does not imply any abandonment of 
the weak to the strong. China, after being 
pecked by world powers for a century, has now 
been insured and reinsured against aggression. 
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At the Washington Conference of 1921 John 
Hay’s great work in behalf of the Open Door 
came to fruition and China obtained all the 
security she required under the Nine Power 
Pact which not only formalized the Open Door 
but safeguarded China’s territorial integrity. 
The powers decided and are carrying out a 
retreat from their fav- 
ored position. They 
pledged themselves to 
file with each other cop- 
ies of engagements with 
China so that there shall 
be no possibility of dou- 
ble-crossing. The Nine 
Power Pact is the bul- 
wark of China’s sover- 
eignty, and the powers 
should hold each other 
strictly accountable for 
its fulfillment. 

Alas! this better 
course has not been 
followed. The powers 
played Mama to China 
up till the November 16 
meeting of the League 
Council. They are now 
treating the affair as 
two-sided. They will 
have to go further than is promised by an in- 
vestigation on the spot if they wish to rid them- 
selves of the anxieties of attending to a bien- 
nial eruption from Manchuria. Certainly they 
cannot settle the problem by regarding the 
region as an occasional fire, and squirting water 
on it via Nanking. Such a procedure will just 
promote a heap of discord and postpone the day 
of reckoning. A new therapy is needed. 


A MANDATE FOR MANCHURIA 


ANCHURIA is not an occasional fire. 
It is a disease, and should be treated as such by 
making the Japanese pocket a Japanese man- 
date under the League of Nations, with the 
view of extending the principle to other poc- 
kets. By this move the League would simply be 
freezing the status quo until such time as the 
Chinese have recovered political effectiveness. 
Only by this treatment will the powers put an 
end to that treaty conflict which is the bottom 
of the Manchurian trouble and which arises 
because the powers are not retreating from 
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their favored position in China-at the tempo 
desired by China. 

The plan would also be beneficial from the 
standpoint of protecting existing covenants 
relating to China. It is becoming clear that the 
premature dignification of the Manchurian 
trouble has now created a situation which the 

powers are thoroughly 
justified in handling. 
The Japanese military 
are out of hand in Man- 
churia. Knowing their 
China, they have been 
bestriding the Oriental 
horse and leaving For- 
eign Minister Shidehara 
to keep aboard the Oc- 
cidental horse at Gene- 
va. Sore at the request 
of October 24 that they 
should retire to their 
pocket in South Man- 
churia within three 
weeks, they are more 
than ever determined to 
manage the Oriental 
horse in their own way, 
and if it kicks the harder 
as the result of Geneva’s 
encouragement, then so 
much the worse for the horse — and world 
organization. After this trouble blows over, 
they will probably make life generally uncom- 
fortable for foreigners in Manchuria. Perhaps 
they might be tempted to keep Manchuria a 
closed corporation. If they do, a mandate 
would put an end to it, as the Open Door is 
protected by this new modus of trustee gov- 
ernment. By vesting sovereignty in the man- 
date, it would also safeguard that other 
cornerstone of the Nine Power Pact, China’s 
territorial integrity. 

There can be no doubt that the Chinese 
population would be eternally grateful to the 
League if it took such a step. If what one hears 
about the ramifications of Chinese nationalism 
were true, the Chinese wouid avoid the Japa- 
nese pocket in South Manchuria like the plague. 
The contrary is the fact. According to South 
Manchuria Railway statistics, in 1907 the 
Chinese residing in it numbered 8902. In 1929 
they had increased to 230,507, twenty-five 
times more. In the same period the Chinese 
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population of the whole of Manchuria had in- 
creased five times. The statistics are confirmed 
by observers who have seen the eagerness 
with which Chinese immigrants wish to settle 
down under the comfortable wing of Japanese 
protection. 

Even the excitement of the last two months 
has not disturbed Chinese-Japanese tranquil- 
lity in the railway zone. Correspondents report 
the popular fever in such far-away places as 
Hong-kong and Singapore, even in the United 
States, but not on the spot at Dairen, the South 
Manchuria Railway terminal. Here the Chi- 
nese, knowing how much better off they are 
than their cousins in Shantung province in 
China proper, are unperturbed, reading the 
bulletin boards cheek by jowel with their Jap- 
anese neighbors. 

One wonders what they thought when they 
read that “high League circles” were consid- 
ering the possibility of recommending the 
withdrawal of ambassadors from Tokyo in 
support of China’s grievances. Perhaps this 
appeared side by side with a report of a call 
on the Nanking Foreign Office by the Japanese 
minister, to whom the Chinese have never 
thought of giving marching orders in spite of 
the fighting in North Manchuria. The Man- 
churian Chinese must be bewildered. Peace, 
and peace only, is what they crave, and they 
would rather have a Pax Faponica than the 
kind of trouble that has been their cousins’ 
portion these twenty years past at the hands 
of war lord hirelings. 

The same desire to live under a foreign peace 
exists in other foreign pockets in China, nota- 
bly in Shanghai, where the Nanking govern- 
ment, though active in its pocket-recovering 
campaign, is careful to keep its treasury bal- 
ances. It was in spite of the tearful pleas, 
reiterated for several 
years past, of the 
Chinese headmen, 
that Britain recently 
carried out its pledge 
to retrocede Weihai- 
wei, a British pocket 
in Shantung prov- 
ince, to China. 

Of course a man- 
date would require 
the deflation of the 
fiction of an effec- 
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tive Chinese government. This might be galling 
for those Chinese who have been bitten into 
a fever by the nationalist bug, and for the 
foreigners who applied it; but modern China, 
when it got over the shock, might find the 
course advantageous. It would add to the 
police power of the central government, which 
has more than once asked foreigners for this 
kind of help. The last time was in 1928, when 
Chiang Kai-shek, bent on consolidating his 
power, asked the Japanese, who had 25,000 
troops employed in an intervention in Shan- 
tung province, as compared with 15,000 troops 
now employed in Manchuria, to maintain a 
temporary occupation two months longer to 
keep order. . 

Such an accession to Chinese police power 
as a mandate would confer would help China to 
win a real unification instead of the present 
paper unification (save for Canton’s separa- 
tion) on a feudal pattern. Always the unknown 
factor in a Chinese republican government has 
been the attitude of the main Manchurian 
chieftain. Mukden has stabbed many a Chinese 
government in the back. Supreme war lord 
Chang Hseuh-liang, who has been told by the 
Japanese that he need not bother to return to 
Mukden, is a traditional feudalist as well as a 
nationalist, like Chiang Kai-shek. To both 
sides in the last civil war, in 1929, he quite 
cheerfully sold munitions from his Mukden 
arsenal (reputedly the biggest in the world), 
and when the contestants had exhausted them- 
selves and could buy no more munitions, he 
stepped in to quell the disturbance in behalf of 
Chinese unification, calmly absorbed the terri- 
tory in North China that they had been 
fighting for, and added insult to injury by 
requiring from Nanking, one of the con- 
testants, a monthly remittance for his serv- 

ices in policing it. 

World statesman- 
ship is threatened 
with a biennial erup- 
tion from Manchu- 
ria, and Chinese war 
lords will grow in 
self-esteem and ar- 
rogance, until a 
constructive course, 
essentially similar to 
the one suggested 

_ here, is followed. 
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“Red” Blood 


in Kentucky 


Why 100% Americans Turn Communist 


by CHARLES 


O.: MORNING last May, the citizens of 
Evarts, Kentucky, rubbed their eyes as they 
lifted them to the hills. On each of the three 
crests that overlook the town was planted a 
machine gun. Evarts was beleaguered. Pres- 
ently cars with high-powered rifles and thick- 
set gunmen filed into town. The cars formed a 
little procession and began to move slowly 
around the main square. The gunmen rested 
their sawed-off shotguns on the doors of the 
automobiles and pointed them impressively 
at citizens. The army of coal had come to town. 

On May 5, a battle. Another train of motor 
cars began a procession along the Harlan 
road. Inside were armed men buttressed by 
machine guns. They were bringing in strike 
breakers. Some of them wore vests of plated 
mail like the soldiers of an earlier empire. 
But these men had been deputized by an 
American sheriff. Under an arrangement which 
is legal in Kentucky they were paid employees 
of coal companies. At a turn of the road 
somebody opened fire. Who? A coal deputy? A 
miner? Nobody knows. There are half a dozen 
conflicting accounts of the battle. Some say 
six or eight miners were attacked by a score 
of deputies; others that ten deputies were 
overwhelmed by a force of at least a hundred 
miners. 

The first shot was answered by another. 
A bombardment followed lasting thirty min- 
utes. The miners answered the machine guns 
with hunting rifles and old-fashioned guns, 
some of them dating from the Civil War. 
Miners and deputies fell bleeding, women ran 
for cover, and the children of the town were 
held for safety in the schoolhouse and the Con- 
gregational Church. One miner and three coal 
guards were killed in the battle. The slaughter 
was followed by arrests. Scores of miners were 
jailed and thirty-four of them indicted on 
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murder charges for the killing of the three depu- 
ties. Each indictment was a triple murder 
charge. Since Evarts, three more miners have 
been slain by deputies. No deputy has been 
jailed or indicted for the killing of miners. 

The battle of Evarts was the first climax 
to an effort on the part of the miners to or- 
ganize a union in the Harlan coal fields and 
of the operators to prevent it. It was followed 
by an increased blacklisting of miners by the 
companies, and eviction of their families. 
Neither side gave quarter. The miners starved 
and stuck to their struggle. The operators 
fought the union and stuck to their gunmen. 
Soup kitchens were set up by the miners to 
feed their families. 

In the work of organizing and of relief 
Julius Baldwin and Joe Moore were prominent. 
On August 30, Deputy Sheriff Lee Fleener 
drove up in a car to the miners’ relief kitchen. 
He shot and killed Julius Baldwin and Joe 
Moore. He wounded Jeff Baldwin in the shoul- 
der; and now comes the extraordinary half of 
the story. Lee Fleener went to the “High 
Sheriff,” admitted the shooting, and gave him- 
self up. He entered a claim of self-defense. 
These facts can be read in the court records of 
Harlan County. Fleener was immediately ar- 
raigned before a grand jury (hand-picked, the 
miners say) and released on bond of $5000. 
Commonwealth Attorney Brock, testifying 
before the Dreiser committee, admitted that 
the grand jury met while Feff Baldwin who saw 
bis brother shot was out of town burying bis 
brother. No effort was made to call him as 
witness. 

Sheriff Blair, also testifying before the 
Dreiser committee, stated that Lee Fleener 
was still in his employ as Deputy Sheriff; “All 
ready,” the miners said, “to kill a few more.” 
The Commonwealth Attorney when pressed 
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by the Dreiser committee stated with emphasis 
that the Fleener case was being held over for 
the next session of court. 

The story of the killing as told by Jess Bald- 
win (testimony before the Dreiser committee) 
follows: 

They was backing up and they had their lights so 
that if we had had guns and started to fire, we 
couldn’t do nothing because the lights would be in 
our eyes, and when the first shot fired I turned 
around to see where it come from and this fellow 
that made the statement that he done the shooting, 
he had the right front door there with the glass 
down and his arms over the glass like that and 
about the time I looked around he fired the second 


shot and I seen that he was shooting at my brother 
and me. 

Question (by Theodore Dreiser): —Was there any 
particular reason they should shoot at him? 

Answer: —He was Secretary of the National 
Miners’ Union — the Local, and he was living 
there at the soup kitchen and feeding the starving 
wives and children of the miners. 

Question: — What was his full name? 

Answer: — Julius Baldwin. 

Question: — Was he a miner also before this? 

Answer: — Yes sir. 

Question: — How old was he? 

Answer: — Twenty-nine years old. 


A REIGN OF TERROR 


‘En TWO EPISODES briefly related above 
bring out the chief elements involved in the 
so-called terror of Harlan County. The prin- 
cipal victims are union sympathizers; force is 
applied through the deputy sheriffs; the courts 
support the deputies; the deputies are paid by 
the coal operators. Space forbids a record of 
every episode, but I offer a resumé of the whole 
period of disturbance from March to Novem- 
ber, 1931. After this we shall be ready to ask 
the bewildered question: Why? and to dig 
into the bloody soil where coal and the other 
causes of this local warfare are buried. 

The beginnings of trouble in Harlan County 
date from early spring, 1931, when the miners 
attempted a revival of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. (This is a conservative union, 
a member of the American Federation of 
Labor.) On March 2, 200 men lost their jobs 
after attending a U. M. W. union meeting. 
From then on, violence against union miners 
and their sympathizers took the following 
forms: eviction of families; raids against min- 
ers’ houses by deputies without warrant and 
destruction of miners’ property; arrests of 
miners on charges of “banding and confede- 
rating” and their release after days or weeks 
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in jail on the promise to cease union activity 
and leave the county. Such proposals were 
made to arrested miners by the Sheriff and 
by D. C. Jones, Circuit Court Judge of Harlan 
County. Other activities were the beating and 
wounding by deputy sheriffs of national mine 
union leaders after they had taken their vic- 
tims “for a ride”’ across the border; the “ black- 
listing” of 3000 miners whose families face 
starvation this winter; through use of shotguns 
and dynamite the destruction of miners’ relief 
activities— one soup kitchen feeding 200 
people blown up, one relief automobile dyna- 
mited. Finally, the denial of free press and 
assemblage; two newspaper men shot in the 
leg on entering Harlan County to investigate 
conditions; a public meeting of miners in the 
courthouse square dispersed with tear gas. 

Individual responsibility, whether of oper- 
ators, officials, or coal miners can hardly be 
assigned at this time. The testimony available 
is voluminous and should be sifted carefully 
in a Kentucky State or a federal investigation. 
But the fundamental nature of the conflict is 
clear. It is a class war; a grim determination 
of the miners to organize a union — met by a 
grim resolve of the operators to prevent it. 
Of interest is the fact that open violence 
against union organization began when the 
miners were trying to organize an old-line — 
not a radical— union, the United Mine Workers. 
It continued when the so-called Red union 
entered the field. The reiterated statement of 
the coal operators has been that they were act- 
ing against men who, through a Red union, 
sought “‘to overthrow the government of the 
United States.” The reiterated defense of the 
miners is that they were fighting starvation 
and peonage. They point out that, as a matter 
of record, violence from the miners’ side actu- 
ally ceased with the entrance of the National 
Miners’ Union into the coal fields. 

Enough of the “terror.” What is back of it? 
What are the economic and social conditions 
that have brought operator and miner into 
open war at the multiple muzzle of a machine 
gun? Let us start with the coal in the Kentucky 
hills, the geological base of the contest. The 
first fact of interest is that Harlan is a new- 
comer in the empire of coal. A couple of gene- 
rations ago the fathers of these miners, and 
some of the miners themselves, lived on these 
same hills as small farmers. They owned the 











hills, they owned the coal in them. The land 
which passed to the Mellon interests, the Ford 
interests, or the Peabody Coal Company, 
passed by deed of sale. But for how much? 

Large fortunes have been made out of the 
coal fields of Kentucky and, ironically, many 
former owners are now digging coal on their 
old land at thirty dollars a month. In other 
words, the classic American formula is re- 
versed. The capitalist is the true alien; the 
coal digger, the “proletarian,” is the native 
hundred-per-cent American. Most of the Ken- 
tucky miners are Anglo-Saxon Americans who 
trace their ancestry back to Revolutionary 
times. As one miner said who was asked 
when he came to Kentucky, “My grandpappy 
came to Kaintuck jes after he holp George 
Washington in the Revolutionary War.” They 
have not forgotten the tradition of American 
independence. 

A second fact of importance, also stemming 
from geology, is the necessary impermanence 
and changing locale of the industry. The first 
fact applies to coal mining in different parts of 
the South; the second to coal mining every- 
where. Because coal deposits are limited, a coal 
village is ephemeral; it is built cheap. Other 
communities are erected by varied interests 
in codperation. But in the coal country, the 
operator builds everything and owns every- 
thing: houses, water supply, schools, and 
churches. In Harlan County the number of 
“free towns” are only a handful; the majority 
are company-owned and company-guarded. 
Strangers are under suspicion, and a man can 
hardly visit his brother without the immediate 
knowledge of the coal owner. This situation 
was not diabolically conceived by maleficent 
capitalists in order to own the miners body and 
soul. It arose out of economic circumstance. 
But once established it has worked extremely 
well for the capitalist, and he is fighting to 
preserve it. 

One of the advantages is that the owner can 
hold his labor with a minimum outlay of cash. 
Take wages. Theoretically the coal miner re- 
ceives at the present time — at least in the 
villages where I examined the wage statements 
— from twenty-five to thirty-five dollars a 
month. Many families of five or six live on 
this wage. But the payment is a matter of book- 
keeping; once a month the miner gets not cash 
but a statement. It reads as follows: For rent, 


five or six dollars; mine expense, another dollar 
or two— the miner has to pay for his own 
explosive and carbide; doctor, two dollars; 
burial fund, one dollar; and most of the balance 
in scrip, with which he buys food at the com- 
pany store. Discounted at other stores, scrip 
brings from forty to sixty cents on a dollar. 
When these items are deducted, the amount of 
hard cash actually coming to the miner is 
often less than five dollars a month! Hun- 
dreds of miners’ “pay slips” in Harlan County 
bear witness to this analysis. 

All miners with whom I talked told me that 
it wasn’t “safe” to trade at other than the 
company store even when there was one, and 
most of them testified to higher prices there 
than at the Atlantic and Pacific or other chain 
stores. In one town of 400 I found that miners 
were obliged to build their own coffins and bury 
their own dead, although the burial “cut” was 
still taken from wages. 

What sort of houses can the miners rent 
from the coal companies and what kind of 
food can be bought out of this pay? Around 
the so-called “captive mines” or properties 
worked by a non-mining interest, such as a 
railroad supplying its own coal, I found the 
best conditions. The houses were larger and in 
better repair, sanitary conditions were better. 
But in the exclusively coal towns, I found a 
housing condition which I would not have be- 
lieved possible outside of India. I visited one 
village of 400 people where there were only 
two roofs that didn’t leak and leak badly. 
Those two were the barn of the General Man- 
ager, and the house of the miner’s wife who 
was the “fancy woman” of the Manager. 

The houses were one-, two-, and three-room 
shacks, falling apart. You could put your finger 
through the cracks between boards, and there 
was neither a painted house nor a clapboard in 
the village. In winter the thermometer falls 
below zero, and to obtain water the women are 
compelled to walk a quarter of a mile and dip 
from a stream. Washing is done in the creek. 
There was no plumbing, and for only a few of 
the houses was an outhouse provided. Typhoid 
ran high in this village last summer, as would 
be expected. There were four deaths. I thought 
on my first visit that the inhabitants were a 
shiftless lot. Why didn’t they build their own 
outhouses, and nail up a few of the cracks in 
their houses? Then I met the miners and their 
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wives. They were without money for food, 
much less for lumber. Company guards were 
set over tumbled-down shacks to prevent their 
taking these for repair on their own houses. 

I went into the matter of food, visiting 
scores of houses at mealtime and questioning 
the men and the women. The menu was always 
the same: pinto beans, potatoes, and bulldog 
gravy (flour and water). In prosperous months, 
corn bread and fatback. What do the children 
eat? I asked. “The same thing. But they don’t 
digest it.” I found that the fare brings on a 
form of dysentery which the miners call flux, a 
starvation disease. It is prevalent throughout 
all the mining camps for both adults and chil- 
dren. In one village I found that from four to 
seven babies a week died of flux last summer. 
I remember that while testimony was being 
taken in the Lewallen Hotel in Harlan before 
the Dreiser committee, one of the committee 
asked a woman witness what she did about 
milk. There were a score of miners and their 
wives in the room. They said nothing, they 
just laughed. 

In Straight Creek, Kentucky, last summer, 
the midwife of the town told me of a collection 
taken up to buy milk for a baby who had a 
fever. They look on milk as medicine. In the 
Black Mountain coal village a number of fami- 
lies had pigs, but after the strike started last 
spring the pigs were shot by the coal guards. 
The children from hundreds of miners’ families 
do not go to school, because they have no 
shoes and their clothes are insufficient to keep 
them warm in winter. Besides, there are few 
free schoolbooks in Kentucky. 

The conditions which I have reported above 
are not exceptional. I have consciously chosen 
typical cases, and have avoided exceptional 
ones or instances of individual misfortune. 


No RELIEF FOR STRIKERS’ FAMILIES 


worD on relief by outside agencies. 
Possibly in other fields where there has been 
no strike these agencies have been more useful 
in the relief of suffering. In Harlan they have 
consciously aligned themselves with the oper- 
ators by refusing aid to women and children 
when the man of the family is a union man. 
Almost invariably the miner and his wife regard 
the Red Cross as a strike-breaking agency. 
Why? The woman asks for relief. The Red 
Cross worker replies, “Let your husband go to 
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work and then I’ll help you.” “He can’t,” says 
the woman; “that mine is on strike.” “Well, 
then, I can’t help you.” And in Harlan the 
Red Cross has taken still another step. It re- 
fuses aid to miners not on strike who are 
merely members of the miners’ union. 

What, however, is the coal operator’s side 
of the picture? It is hardly a happy one. For he 
must begin by admitting that old King Coal 
is a very sick man and has been ailing for 
years. Just now the depression has intensified 
his old maladies and brought him a new set 
of cramps. 

First of all, actual decline in the world’s 
consumption of coal. The burning of oil by 
ships, the increased use of water power to re- 
place steam, the increase of substitutes gener- 
ally for coal have dealt the industry a terrific 
blow. Add to this the enormous overexpansion 
of the industry in wartime, expansion which 
under our system of unregulated competition 
still continues, so that to-day thousands of 
unnecessary mines and idle miners tend to 
glut the market and lower the wages and profits 
of all. On top of this, improved machinery 
tends to throw even more miners out of work 
and bring their families to the soup kitchens. 
In other industries wholesale mergers have 
ruthlessly but successfully cleaned up the less 
profitable and the smaller concerns. There has 
never been any great “merger period” in coal 
mining. A condition of cutthroat competition 
still prevails. Lastly the depression — which 
has greatly lessened the demand for coal. 

This is the general situation. What of Ken- 
tucky in particular? The financial coal map of 
the State is pretty complex and the financial 
data is meager with which to draw one. Beyond 
most industries coal operators are chary of 
their ledgers. But it can be pointed out that 
besides the small and the Southern-owned 
mines, there are financial interests of immense 
strength in eastern Kentucky. These include for 
Harlan and adjoining counties the following 
nationally known corporations: the Consoli- 
dated Coal Company, a Rockerfeller interest; 
the United States Coal and Coke Company, a 
subsidiary of U. S. Steel; the Fordson Coal 
Company; the Peabody Coal Company, an 
Insull interest. It would seem as if these com- 
panies—even in a year of depression — 
might bring the condition of their employees 
nearer to our theoretical American standard. 
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It is probable that only a federal investiga- 
tion could elicit an adequate picture of the 
financial condition of the smaller coal compa- 
nies. In considering them, however, it is im- 
portant to bear in mind the peculiar financial 
burdens they carry, and the results in human 
suffering. The smaller companies are usually 
leased, and pay so much a ton as royalty to 
the owner of the land. If the mine shaft and 
equipment are also leased, the operating com- 
pany must pay rent in addition to royalty on 
the tonnage mined. Coal operators in the 
United States paid in 1919 more than $34,000,- 
ooo in royalties and rent, according to the 
Census of Mines and Quarries. In addition, the 
salaries of officers and managers continue, 
however many men are idle. Hence in many 
mines “operating at a loss” royalty holders, 
renters, and mine officials continue to take cash 
out of the coal fields. 

During the period in which the Dreiser com- 
mittee was investigating some of the conditions 
reported in this article, the Coal Operators’ 
Association met to discuss the general prob- 
lems of the industry. For twenty-five years the 
American public has been made familiar by 
private and public findings with the basic ills 
of the industry. To-day, in the trough of the 
depression, solution of coal problems has be- 
come more urgent than ever. Faced with a 
crisis in the condition of their patient, the coal 
convention rejected all suggested remedies, 
merely declaring themselves in favor of “the 
tried American method of self-help, self-gov- 
ernment, and private enterprise.” 

On November 5 the so-called “Dreiser com- 
mittee” entered Harlan County. It was com- 
posed of a group of writers, Theodore Dreiser, 
John Dos Passos, and six others sent by the 
National Committee for the Defense of Politi- 
cal Prisoners. Their purpose was twofold: to 
investigate the truth of the alleged “terror” in 
Harlan County, and to codperate in holding 
one or more free-speech test meetings. Many 
Americans throughout the country had been 
roused by the report that the fundamental 
rights of free speech and assemblage had been 
denied in eastern Kentucky. 

The first meeting was held in Straight Creek, 
Harlan County. As a member of the Dreiser 
committee I was present. I believe it to be one 
of the most extraordinary public meetings in 
United States history. It was held in a barrack- 


like building, the Baptist Church of Straight 
Creek. In order to reach it we had to cross the 
creek in single file on one of those swinging, 
one-way cable bridges found everywhere in the 
mining camps. It was the first meeting of any 
kind the miners had been allowed to hold since 
the beginning of “unionization.” Present was a 
special investigator of Governor Flem Sampson 
of Kentucky, and also a Major of the State 
militia and several national guard officers sent 
by the Governor “to protect the committee.” 
Associated Press and United Press correspond- 
ents sat in the front row with special writers 
from a score of newspapers. Miners and their 
wives and children jammed the little church, 
stood in the aisle, sat on rafters. 

Chairman Meeks, head of the local National 
Miners’ (“Red”) Union, opened the meeting. 
Meeks is a miner, an ex-service man, a Ken- 
tuckian, and a local preacher. He spoke about 
opening the “service” and always referred to 
his audience as the “congregation.” He talked 
of conditions in the mining camps, and told of 
the success of the union in a local strike at 
Straight Creek in winning some improvement, 
especially the right to have a check-weighman. 
Other speakers followed. 

It was as if the top of a gusher had been 
suddenly taken off: grievance, bitterness, hope 
and fear rocked the meeting. The language and 
eloquence of the speakers, men or women, was 
extraordinary. They spoke easily and at length 
in flowing periods, with a use of Biblical and 
old English expressions not often heard in mod- 
ern America. The butt of much humor was the 
operators’ charge that they were “Reds.” 
“They call us ‘Rooshun Red Necks,’” one of 
the speakers said; “I wonder why that is. My 
folks have been in Kentucky for five genera- 
tions, but one of ’em was a red Cherokee 
Indian. Maybe that’s why I’m a Red.” 

It was apparent also that the miners weren’t 
bothered by being branded “Red.” The union 
had fed them and brought them what little 
amelioration of conditions they had won. One 
man told of the breaking up of a parade of one 
thousand miners (United Mine Workers’ 
Union) marching under the Stars and Stripes. 
“By God,” he said, “if they won’t let us march 
under the American flag, we'll march under the 
Red flag!” Halfway through the meeting a 
woman, Aunt Molly Jackson, the midwife for 
Straight Creek, who boasts she has delivered 
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over 600 babies, got up and sang a song. It be- 
longs in the tradition of folk poetry. Its open- 
ing line was, “I am sad and wearied, I have 
got the hungry ragged blues.” 

The refrain was: 

No food, no clothes for our children, 

I am sure this ain’t no lie. 


If we cain’t get no more for our labor, we will starve 
to death and die. 


At the second free-speech test meeting, held 
in Wallin’s Creek, Kentucky, there was a speech 
by a miner named Donaldson, an enormous man 
with a shock of dark hair which he kept 
smoothing with his hands. His shoulders were 
bent, and he stalked the platform the whole 
time he spoke, as if he were in a cage. This is 
what he said. 

“TI love the flag of the United States of 
America, but I hate the men who handle this 
country; these men have so taken away our 
privileges that it is impossible to live... . I 
love my children ten thousand times better 
than I love President Hoover and the coal op- 
erators. The coal operators say the Rooshun 


Red has been down in this here country. I say 
the man that won’t support and stand by his 
children is ten times worse than an infidel! . . . 
You go into the mines to slave for $1.00 or 80 
cents a day. You eat pinto beans and corn. Is 
that true? (Yes, it’s true! from the “congrega- 
tion.””) You go to bed in a bag of rags, but the 
hell-bound Criminal Syndicalist law forbids 
you tospeak.” ... 

When Theodore Dreiser and the committee 
returned to New York and began the work of 
preparing their report, consisting of testimony 
taken in Harlan, for publication and for sub- 
mission to the Kentucky legislature and to 
Congress as a basis for further investigation, 
they found themselves indicted for “criminal 
syndicalism” because of these “free speech” 
meetings. This was an unexpected confirmation 
of the general charges made by national news- 
paper writers, and by the committee itself, of 
the un-American status of law in the Kentucky 
coal fields. 

At this writing the committee awaits extra- 
dition to Kentucky for trial. 


Suicide 


of desperate impulse and a steady hand, 

A tiny ripple in the eternal seas, 

And one too tired to care leaves with a brand 
Of cowardice upon him. There were trees 

To lean against and there were suns to light 
The tangled ways for bim, as well as for 
The rest of us; but be bad taken fright, 

And started out in wild search of a door 
Through which to pass into a friendly house. 
O Death, ungrudgingly receive him, though 
He comes too soon, nor suffer him to rouse 
Your indignation that be found you slow. 
We pity bim, and we are less than you. 
Upon the eternal waves a little foam 

Gathers a moment while be sinks from view: 
A blundering child has violently gone home. 
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The Cruise 
of the Cashalot 


Drawings by Donald McKay 


by WALTER D. EDMONDS 


W. SAWED the last cut on the last tree 
and sat down side by side on the log. John got 
out a wad of Happy Days, when he saw that I 
was lighting my pipe, and stowed it away in his 
right cheek. His eye was taking in the river 
valley, with the canal beyond. Some plover 
were calling down the river, but he did not hear 
them. And then just as I was getting back my 
wind, he swung his eye round at me. “Say,” 
said he, “did I ever tell you about my Uncle 
Ben?” 


M. Uncie Ben Meekum was kind of 
a dingy old coot. They say in his early days 
he was a pretty fat kind of a spark; but when I 
first remember him he’d married Aunt Em, 
and the two of them made just about the most 
respectable kind of home life a woman could 
want. Uncle Ben would load his boat, and him 
and Henry Plat, who done his driving, would 
get the old boat along with the aid of Ben’s 
mules; but inside that boat the old lady ruled 
the roost. 
It was kind of hard on a man, after he’d 
run a boat to suit his own notions for forty 
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year to have the bad luck to get married to 
Aunt Em. You couldn’t spit out of the window 
or knock out your pipe on top of the stove or 
have a drink in your own cabin (or anywhere 
else for that matter), and she used to make 
him and Henry, who was bothered with soft 
feet, wash ’em every night before they come to 
supper. It was a pitiful sight to see them two 
old coots setting up on the roof of the cabin on 
a cold night and easing their toes into a basin. 
Every time he felt the touch of water, Henry’d 
say he was going to get loose and leave, but 
Uncle Ben’d beg him to stay. 

“You. can go ashore and get drunk, 
Henry,” he’d say. “But I can’t hardly swaller 
without the old girl’s looking to see what I got 
in my teeth. Watter,” he’d say, “has so satu- 
rated my inwards that another drop will just 
about make me sick.” 

But Henry’d never have gone off and left 
him. Them two had been boating it together 
ever since Uncle Ben’d got his boat, and Henry 
was just as scared of Aunt Em as Uncle Ben 
was. If he’d have left, he’d have been scared 
clean crazy of her coming after him. 

I don’t say Aunt Em was a bad woman, but 
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she was too big to live in a boat. She’d always 
been in heavy flesh and her blood pressure 
generally kept going up on her. Quick-tem- 
pered. And she could have taken on both of 
them old men at once if she’d been a-mind to, 
and she probably did when she got restive. 

You see she belonged to my family, and 
Uncle Ben only got in by marrying her. His 
name was Meekum, and he had to take about 
everything that was coming to him. 

He used to talk to Pa about it and ask 
what a man had ought to do, and Pa’d tell him, 
“Strop her up and if that don’t work use the 
hone.” But Uncle Ben’d shake his head and say 
Pa was a young man and then give Pa some of 
his own early history until he’d start off home 
with active ideas. But the minute the old lady’d 
get her eye on him, he’d lose his nerve. 

It went on that way till the time Uncle Ben 
busted loose in New York and made a deal. 
He’d often thought before that of sneaking out 
on her; but she’d put all the money he used to 
keep on the boat in a bank in Boonville in her 
own name, because Uncle Ben couldn’t read 
nor write, and she took the money the boat 
earned off of him as quick as it come in. 

Well, sir, Uncle Ben did bust loose, and this 
is the way it happened. 


T.. SPRING of the year him and Henry 
had loaded up their boat with ice at Forestport 
and picked the old girl up at Boonville where 
they spent the winter in her mother’s house 
and started off for New York. 

They made a regulation haul to Albany and 
left their mules in the round barn and got into 
a tow on the Swiftsure and had the ride down 
the Hudson. All the way Uncle Ben kept con- 
sidering what he’d get to haul back. Fertilizer 
would have made him a good haul, and he 
thought the trip to New Jersey after it might be 
pleasant. But Aunt Em wouldn’t consider it. 
She said it would make the boat smell too 
strong. 

She took a lot of pride in that boat even if it 
was Uncle Ben’s. She’d had it painted up a 
good bright yellow with a white trim and she 
had the cabin fixed up dainty with curtains at 
the windows and the best geraniums on the 
Erie. She was a good hand to cook and keep 
house, and the best meals I ever ate I ate right 
there. She could make a pie to bring the watter 
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to a man’s eyes. And it did look nice. It was all 
painted blue inside, with the cupboards white 
and the stove black and the pans always hang- 
ing in the same place. She had a little brass 
clock, too, that struck the hours with a bell. It 
didn’t keep very good time, always being slow; 
but the way she polished it you would have 
thought it had come from the factory in the 
morning mail. 

The boat’s name was Louisa and you can see 
it laying in that set-back below Hawkinsville 
to-day, what’s left of it. 

So the old lady’d said there’d be no fertilizer, 
and Uncle Ben had to agree. Him and Henry 
had had it all figured out, but Henry was riding 
on one of the other boats most of the time and 
so Uncle Ben got to New York without know- 
ing what he was going to haul back. 

Well, they tied up in the East River docks 
the same as usual waiting for a calmer day to 
get the boat across the harbor and they hadn’t 
more than got to the Swiftsure office to pay 
off before the clerk handed Uncle Ben a letter 
for Aunt Em. Uncle Ben was an ignorant old 
bezabor when it come to civilized ideas. Pa used 
to say he’d been born with just as much sense 
as anybody else, but that he’d lost progress 
since then. When the clerk explained who the 
letter was for, Uncle Ben paid off, and him and 
Henry went back to the boat. 

Uncle Ben walked right up the gang and 
down into the cabin. Getting a letter that way 
made him feel important. 

“Wipe your feet,” says Aunt Em. 

“To hell with my feet,” says Uncle Ben, 
“here’s a letter, Em.” 

“For me?” she asks, and Uncle Ben says, 
“Yes, sir.” 

She dropped the potato she had commenced 
peeling into the wrong pan and grabbed that 
paper. It took her just a minute to figure it 
all out and she turned kind of pale. 

“Ma’s sick,” she says, “I got to get right 
home. It says that she’s real sick again with 
the sugar diabetes.” 

“IT don’t wonder,” says Henry from the 
door, “the way she eats it with her coffee.” 

But Aunt Em didn’t notice it. She was all 
dithery. 

“T got to start right out,” she says. 

“And me unload this ice into the river?” 
asks Uncle Ben. 

“You danged fool,” she says. “Do you think 





your cheap mules can get me home in time? 
Poor Ma, with such a son-in-law. It’s a lucky 
thing she’s got a daughter.” 

“Well,” says Uncle Ben, “if you want to 
beat out the Louisa you'll have to take a train 
of cars.” 

And that’s what she done. She got out her 
old satchel and her hat and she put off with 
them for the station as tight as she could 
make it. 

“You come right home the minute you’ve 
got rid of that ice,” she says. 

“Yes, Em,” says Uncle Ben. 

“And you make Henry mop out 
the floor every other day and don’t 
you set down after eating till you’ve 
done the dishes. And don’t you dasst 
to use that new china set.” 

“No, Em,” says Uncle Ben. 

“And you put the money in the 
box when you get paid and don’t you 
touch a penny.” 

And then the train took her off. 


Iit 
, AIN’T anybody to tell 


to-day how Uncle Ben commenced 

getting drunk, except only Henry 

Plat, and he wasn’t very reliable 

that afternoon, and he’s dead now. 

But he kept setting a pretty good 

pace right along till they got back 

to the boat. Anyhow, they got 

back, Uncle Ben hugging up a great big demi- 
john under each arm, and saying what an awful 
thing the sugar diabetes was for an old lady to 
have, and they took the ice across the harbor, 
and it was the first time in ten year Uncle Ben 
hadn’t got sick making the voyage. He stood 
on the cabin set-back holding the sweep with 
his shirt unbuttoned and the spray slopping 
against his wishbone, and every time a gull hol- 
lered he’d look up against the sun. And Henry 
Plat, he lay on his stummick looking at Uncle 
Ben’s nose and whiskers, full of admiration at 
the way watter in a man’s inwards can dilute 
his drinks. 

Well, sir, they unloaded that ice and they 
took a tow back to the East River dock, and 
half way across they seen a lot of boats rowing 
to beat the nation and right ahead of them the 
scaredest whale that ever got mixed in the traffic 
of New York. There was a lot in the papers 


after how that whale got into the city anyhow, 
and they had pictures of it, and a picture of 
Uncle Ben a-standing on the Louisa, holding a 
cap in his hand and looking modest. After it 
was all over Uncle Ben had bought him a 
secondhand skipper’s hat in a slopshop and let 
on how he’d been around the Horn in his early 
manhood. 

But what happened was that that whale seen 
the old Louisa butting her stummick on the 
waves and I guess he thought she was another 

whale. 

Uncle Ben seen her coming and 
yelled at Henry to look and tell him 
what in Crimus was coming and 
Henry looked and just hollered. 
Uncle Ben was always quick in a 
tight situation and he grabbed his 
horn and let out a good one on it, 
but the whale run up alongside of him 
and squirted the boat with watter 
and blood and Uncle Ben lost his 
temper and grabbed his boat hook 
and jammed it against the whale to 
keep her off and stuck her right in the 
eye. I guess the old bruit was pretty 
near exhausted because it just raised 
a fin and died right there. 

Well, the other boats come up, and 
the men in them claimed the whale 
was theirs; but Uncle Ben had his 
boat hook well set in the bruit’s 
eye and he wouldn’t listen. Seems as 

if the whisky he drank was just about striking 
home, because he made a great impression and 
they laughed and asked one another what they 
would do with a whale anyhow, and pretty 
soon they asked Uncle Ben would he buy out 
their share. And he smacked his hand on his 
wallet and fishes out the money, and what with 
counting and the motion of the waves and 
Henry Plat he had only just enough left to pay 
for a tow up the river and get his mules out 
of the barn in Albany. 
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Wres THEY got back to the dock 
again and the watter got calm Henry Plat got 
up and commenced taking notice. 

“What,” he says, “are you going to do with 
that whale, Ben?” And then he remarks, 
“How Em’s going to make you squeak when she 
finds out what you’ve spent your money on!” 
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But Uncle Ben was too likkered up for 
solid thought. 

“Shut up, you poor bezabor,” he says. “Em 
hasn’t got nothing to say about this whale.” 

“No,” says Henry, “I guess not.” 

Well, right then a lot of reporters come 
aboard and they begun asking questions. Uncle 
Ben got him his hat with gold braid and a shiny 
visor and had his picture took. And just after 
the whole of them had left, along comes a 
boat with a chesty bung in uniform that comes 
aboard and wants to know how long Uncle Ben 
aims to keep his property in New York harbor. 
Well, Uncle Ben gives him some drinks and says 
he’ll get it out of the way pretty quick and 
salivates him handsome and that was that. 

But he still had Henry Plat to talk to before 
he could get any rest. 

“What am I going to do with it? What am 
I going to do?” and right there he got his 
idea. “Why,” he says, “I’m going to load that 
whale aboard the Louisa and take her up the 
Erie.” 

“Be you, Ben? What are you going to do 
that for?” 

“T’m going to show her for a nickel.” 

Henry sneered. “How much money will that 
make when anybody can look at her from the 
towpath for nothing?” 

“You shut up,” said Uncle Ben. 

He’d got more up-and-coming every minute 

since Aunt Em had gone back to Boonville, and 
he wasn’t going to let no bum bezabor like 
Henry Plat gum his fun. He just walks up the 
dock and goes off to the public 
library. Now he’d got a whale he 
wanted to know all about it. 
So he walks in and says to the 
lady, “Please show me your 
whales, Miss.” Well, that caught 
her attention and she was a 
pretty girl and in two minutes 
had got the whole business out of 
Uncle Ben. “I want to find out 
what kind of a whale it is, and 
all about it.” 

Well, she took him through a 
lot of books, and they discovered 
about fourteen different kind of 
whale. 

“What does he look like?” 
asks the lady. 

“Well, ma’am, she’s round, in 
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good flesh and kind of dark and she’s got a 
pleasant eye.” 

“Oh,” says the lady, and commenced 
educating Uncle Ben. . . . 

When he come back about supper time, 
Henry asked him again what he aimed to do 
with his fish. 

“Fish? That ain’t no fish. My God, Henry, 
you're a ignorant bird all right. Why that’s 
a mammal!” 

“What,” asks Henry, “is a mammal?” 

Uncle Ben just looks him up and down. 

“Henry,” he says, “your mother was one.” 

“Do you want to fight?” asks Henry. 

“No,” says Uncle Ben. “You’ve been upset 
by this business, Henry. Of course, it’s been 
different with me. I’ve been around the Horn 
in my young days. In my day I’ve speared 
more’n a hundred of this identical variety. I’ve 


net sperms, and speared narwhales, and blowed 


very guts out of a killer oncet at three 

hundred yards with my old thirty-eight.” 

“What’s the name of this variety?” 

“It’s a cash-a-lot.” 

Henry looks at him kind of wondering. 

“Honest?” Uncle Ben nods to him. “Hon- 
est,” he says. 

“My God,” says Henry, “maybe there is 
money in her after all.” 

“Listen, Henry, did you ever hear about a 
feller named Jonah?” 

“Sure, he got swallered by one of them 
animals.” 


“That’s right, and then he got spit up. 





Well, look here, Henry. Anybody that wants 
to can look at the outside of this whale for 
nothing, but them that want the whole works 
is going to have to pay me fifty cents.” 

“‘How’re you going to show them the whole 
works, Ben?” 

“I’m going to dig ’em out and make a room 
in his inside!” 

Uncle Ben looks proud. 

“But Ben,” asks Henry, “if you dig them 
out, where in Sarah are you going to put them 
for people to see?” 

“My God, Henry, can’t you think of nothing 
but inwards? I’m just going to have a room 
there and a bar and a — I guess I’ll just have 
a kind of refreshment parlor — then I’d ought 
to get the ladies and chil- 
dren, too.” 

“That’s an idea,” says 
Henry, and it was. 

They got the whale 
hoisted onto the Louisa next 
morning with her nose on 


the cabin roof and the rest of her laying along 
the pit beams and the stable and her tail hang- 
ing over the front end. Then they joined their 
tow and started back for Albany. 
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Well, the old Louisa was the first boat in 
that line; but along about Spuytenduyvil the 
wind changed to the north and the rest of the 
boats made the Tug change the line to put her 
on the back end. They’d thought at first a 
whale was a pretty handsome thing to exam. 
ine, but about there Uncle Ben and Henry had 
got through the outside layer of fat. You could 
see them any time, burrowing in like a couple 
of beagles digging out a woodchuck. They had 
little shovels very sharp and they certainly 
made progress. 


At first Uncle Ben was real mad at being 
stuck onto the back end of the tow, but Henry 
pointed out it would be handier getting rid of 
the insides so he didn’t argue very hard. He 
was having too good a time. He hadn’t had 
likker in that long that now he had it he 
couldn’t smell nothing but drink. Henry wasn’t 
so well fixed. And what with digging back of 
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Uncle Ben and getting the throwout he was so 
danged greasy that he wouldn’t dasst to scratch 
a match along his back end, no sir, not even 
without his pants. No sir, and what’s more he 
wasn’t fitted out for hard work and he couldn’t 
keep up with Uncle Ben. That old coot was 
just about possessed. He’d got a dish towel 
tied around his beard and cotton in his ears 
and even at that about every ten minutes he 
had to walk out and let himself dreen over the 


Well, about the 
second day they got 
pretty well into the 
core. They’d mixed 

themselves a mess of beans down in the cabin 
and Henry wanted to lay down on his bed, but 
Uncle Ben hadn’t time. He kept explaining, “I 
got to get the outfit in afore we get to Water- 
viiet.” So up he went and walked in and the 
first stroke he took he went through between 
two bones and the yell he let out come right 
out of the whale’s mouth and Henry come a- 
running. 

“Where’ve you reached to, Ben?” he asks. 

Uncle Ben didn’t know. He was kind of 
puzzled, inside and looking out, and Henry 
looks around too, and says, “I don’t see where 
that feller Jonah managed to get along. I 
don’t believe he was a whole week down inside 
like us are here. Anyway the ventilation’s 
horrid.” 

“You poor twerp,” says Uncle Ben. “This 
ain’t the same whale.” 

“I don’t see what that’s got to do with it.” 

“No, you’ve never been around the Horn. 
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But I have and I’ve seen whales blow out the 
bad air fifty feet high.” 

“If there was that much pressure of bad air, 
I don’t see how Jonah lasted out a minute.” 

“Well, maybe he was that kind of a feller,” 
says Uncle Ben. 

Well, when they got the insides into the river, 
Uncle Ben begun to fashion out a room. “Right 
here,” he says, “is going to be the refreshment 
tables for the ladies. I'll get them in Albany. 
We won’t need so many cheers, with what we 
got in the cabin. And then,” he says, “seeing 
as how the lighting ain’t very good I’ll arrange 
a winder on each side.” He stood there look- 
ing around kind of pleased and wondering. 
“Henry,” he says, “what kind of curtains do 
you think would go best with these walls?” 

Right then some blubber went into the back 
of Henry’s neck and got the best of him. 

““You’re going to need something waterproof 
to wall this room,” he says. 

“Nonsense,” says Uncle Ben, but it was a 
hot day and he discovered for himself there 
was a leak in the roof. But his ideas had got 
pretty well formed. And by the time he’d 
showed the outside of his whale in Troy for 
fifteen cents he’d got the inside all fitted out. 
And when he hauled out to number one, the 
whole contraption did make a display. 

First, the two mules, a couple of scrummy 
old screws, had had their harness blacked and 
tassels and rings hung out to hide the bare 
spots in their hides till they sounded like a 
circus parade. And then the towline had a 
twist of yeller cloth on it and a big bow ribbon. 
And then come Henry Plat. Uncle Ben had 
rigged out the poor bezabor in a secondhand 
coachman’s outfit, and he had a top hat with a 
ribbon bouquet on it and a coat with tails — 
and Henry’s back end wasn’t the kind to carry 
tails, it stuck out between — and white pants 
like knickers and a pink westcoat, and then 
there was the boots with flesh tops. Henry had 
tried them out in Albany, but they pinched 
him so that he hollered and argued till Uncle 
Ben allowed him to go back to the old boots 
he always wore and the red socks Aunt Em 
knitted him for Christmas. But even then the 
poor twerk’s whiskers and little eyes looked 
kind of wistful as if the clothes had got him and 
was taking him somewhere where he didn’t 
want to go. 


But then come the boat. They had kind of 
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washed her outside but she looked a little 
greasy; but as Uncle Ben said, everybody had 
seen a bullhead boat anyway. It was the whale 
they’d look at. And sure enough there was the 
whale stretched out on the boat, looking Uncle 
Ben right in the eye where he stood steering. 
She had a door in her side opposite the gang, 
and a flag stuck into her nose hole saying 
CASHALOT in green letters. And over the door 
was a sign saying “Be a Jonah for fifty cents.” 
And underneath it 
said, ‘Complete equip- 
ment.” 

And that wasn’t all. 
Getting familiar with 
the whale the way he 
had had made Uncle 
Ben kind of affection- 
ate and he wanted her 
to look her best; so 
he’d got a pair of glass 
eyes off an oculist in 
Albany which was as 
big as apples and he’d 
arranged them in her, 
which gave her a real 
active appearance. He 
himself got a sailor’s 
coat and his hat and 
a new tie and done the 
steering. Every time 
he come to a village 
he blew on his horn 
and put into the dock. 
And the whole town come down. And danged 
near everyone would go inside the whale. It 
certainly was rigged out. 

Uncle Ben’d built a regular room out of 
matched lumber and he had a winder on the 
far side opposite the door, and a chair and table 
in the front end, and a bunk and a stove run- 
ning through a double pipe, which he didn’t 
never get up his nerve to light. And on the 
shelf in the back end he had a cupboard with 
all Aunt Em’s best china set out. And as he 
told the people, it was all real shipshape and 
very actively arranged all but the plumbing. 

And a lot of those farmers thought all 
whales was rigged out like that and commenced 
to take the Bible seriously after. 

Well, the first day Uncle Ben paid all his 
expenses, and every day he went along he made 
more money, because the word got into the 
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papers and there was the picture took of him in 
New York and a picture of the complete whale, 
and even of the mules and Henry Plat. Farmers 
come from fifty miles away to intercept the 
creature and get a look at his insides. 

But what was more important, Uncle Ben 
began to get more owdacious every day. By 
now he had killed whales in his early 
days with his bare hands, this one he'd 
fixed with his boat hook — you could read 

it in the papers — but 
of course he was get- 
ting old, and the num- 
ber he had shot with 
his old thirty-eight was 
financially extraordi- 
nary. He showed you 
the thirty-eight to 
prove it and the 
notches he had cut in 
it for woodchucks be- 
came whales. He could 
look any man in the 
eye, and spit on a dime. 
You’d never have 
guessed he’d ever have 
been married to Aunt 
Em. And I don’t sup- 
pose he ever remem- 
bered her at all. When 
he wasn’t talking whale 
or serving tea to the 
ladies, he was having a 
snort on his own. 

You won’t believe it maybe, but that old 
coot had made over a thousand dollars before 
he got to Rome. And by now the Utica papers 
had the whole story and described the boat 
and the china and remarked on the pattern, 
which was in forget-me-nots and roses, and 
Henry Plat begun to wonder if it wasn’t about 
time they heered from Aunt Em. 

But by the time they got to Rome there had 
been a week of hot weather and the whale had 
swollen some and on the last day Uncle Ben 
had to do some trimming to get her under the 
bridges. And when he done that, even though 
he’d been living in that whale for two weeks, 
he had to admit that she was getting higher. 
And every day after that, the more he trimmed 
her the higher she got, and at Rome for the 
first time, the price of admission went down a 
quarter. But Uncle Ben had become a regular 
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Wall Street wizard and he bought out two 
perfumery peddlers and did a handsome busi- 
ness in that line. 

By this time, too, Henry Plat had become 
used to his uniform and was beginning to re- 
gret that the smell was getting so bad it 
threatened to stop the show. He hadn’t ever 
had so many free drinks in his life before, nor 
had he ever had such light hauling to do. His 
breathing system had got used to blubber; 
and he felt real apprehensive when, sure 
enough, there was Aunt Em on the dock, in 
front of the crowd, with her bag in her hand 
and her hat over her eyes, looking half as big 
as the whale and more than twice as powerful. 

She’d been reading the papers. She didn’t 
even look at the mules or Henry Plat or the 
yeller bow on the towline, and if her nose was 
working she didn’t even show it. 

She waited till the boat had tied up and the 
gang come out and then she marched right 
aboard. 

Uncle Ben come down the gang walk.. 

“Hullo Emmy,” he says, and Henry was 
real startled to hear him so cool. 

She stopped right still and kind of shivered. 

“You runty little spider,” she was always 
naming him by an insect, “is this the way you 
spend our money? Is this the way you hurry 
home to the bedside of your blessed mother-in- 
law?” 

Uncle Ben sounded patient. 

“T was detained on business,” he says. 

“Business?” 

Henry Plat kept feeling little cold winds 
climbing up the inside of them white pants. 
But then he seen Uncle Ben wink. 

“Well, old girl,” he says out loud, “welcome 
home. I’m surprised you was so long gone, 
but, now you’re back, you’re welcome.” 

He must have had that speech all figured out, 
I guess. 

The crowd let out a cheer. Here was the 
whale killer being met by his loving wife. 
Crowds like that kind of thing. If there’d only 
been a baby on hand for Uncle Ben to use he 
could have collected a dollar, instead of twenty- 
five cents. 

Well, Aunt Em took a look at the crowd and 
went below without talking. 

In a minute up she come hollering mad. 
“Where’s my chiney?”’ she hollers. And outside 
of the condition of the blankets, the fat had 
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come through onto her Bible and the brass 
clock was running about forty-two hours a 
day with the oil that had got into it and 
striking faster than a man could wind it. Her 
curtains was streaked and the geraniums looked 
kind of sickly, and there hadn’t been a dish 
washed in two weeks. 

But she couldn’t make no headway into that 
whale, it was jam full of humans, and when 
she finally did get in she slipped on the floor 
and set down. 

Uncle Ben helped her onto her feet and be- 
gun to explain the inside workings of that 
cashalot. And when he come to the money in 
it, Aunt Em was impressed. Even she could see 
that Uncle Ben was the killer of a whale, and 
wasn’t scared of a woman any more, and so 
she commenced to cry. 

“Look at my chiney, look at what you have 
done to my pretty boat,” she says. “How can 
I expect to live in a cabin full of a smell like 
that?” 

“If you don’t like it, Emmy, you can go 
home,” says Uncle Ben. 

But there was too much money involved. 
She stayed, and when she complained again, 
Uncle Ben told her to try whisky; and danged 
if she didn’t do it. She got mellower and mel- 
lower, and when the price of admission had to 
drop to two for a nickel, she didn’t even open 
the winders; and when they had to sell the 
whale for fertilizer in Rochester, for eighty 
cents, and Uncle Ben said to her, “This smell 
of fish is kind of strong. You’d better give the 
boat a good clean up,” she didn’t say a word 
but got right to work. Even when Henry Plat 
come in with his boots on, she didn’t say a 
word. 

And Uncle Ben just set in the cabin looking 
on, having his evening snort, and looking at 
them two glass eyes hung up where the gera- 
niums used to set. He’d put his money in a 
bank himself, and his heart had gone with that 
whale, and Aunt Em wanted to keep what was 
left. Once she’d been unloosed by whisky, 
she turned out a fond woman. 

They worked the Louisa back through hogs 
and potatoes to grain until she was as nice as 
ever. But Uncle Ben had become a kind of 
old mariner, and Aunt Em continued a changed 
woman till she died, and if you want to see 
them glass eyes, my Pa has got them in his 
house. 
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Philosopher-at-Law 


The Career of Judge Benjamin Cardozo 


by JOSEPH PERCIVAL POLLARD 
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think it odd that the A 
man generally consid- 
ered to be the country’s 4 nd 
foremost jurist after i? 

Holmes should not be sa 
sitting on the bench of ae 
the United States Su- ,.. 

5 awing by Johan Bull 
preme Court. Benjamin 
Cardozo himself would be the last to think it 
strange, for the man’s modesty is as inescap- 
able as his judicial wisdom and his philo- 
sophic power. Addressing a lawyers’ luncheon a 
few years ago, Cardozo recalled Charles Fran- 
cis Adams’s sigh of satisfaction, as he looked 
over the years, that he had gone through life 
without making a conspicuous ass of himself. 
“That, I may say in passing, is my own peean 
of jubilation at the end of each judicial year.” 

Thus the one state judge who has become a 
judge of national prominence, the only jurist 
besides Holmes who furnishes law school pro- 
fessors a touch of awe for their lectures, the 
man whose name is sure to be mentioned in 
courtrooms and legislative halls and wherever 
help is needed to win a victory for humani- 
tarian rights, for fair dealing and good con- 
science. He is acclaimed not alone by lawyers 
— Charles Evans Hughes once said he was the 
best qualified man ever to head the New York 
judiciary, Alfred E. Smith affectionately calls 
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him “my private coun- 
sel” — but by notable 
laymen: Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler considers 
him “one of the chief 
ornaments of American 
life,” and Henry Haz- 
litt names him one of 
two judges on his list 
of our first ten intellectual leaders. But abil- 
ity is not always the important criterion in 
Supreme Court appointments; our political 
arrangement makes geography more impressive 
when New York is already twice represented on 
the high tribunal, and social prejudice may 
play a part when it already includes one Jew. 

As Chief Judge of the New York Court of 
Appeals, Benjamin Nathan Cardozo wields a 
power almost as great as that of Supreme 
Court judges, and, where mere money is the 
important factor in the litigation, even a little 
greater. Problems of commercial and corpora- 
tion law involving millions of dollars, coming 
up from the financial center of the world, are 
settled once and for all when they are settled 
by the highest court of New York State, for 
they cannot go to Washington unless a federal 
question is in issue. The New York court’s rul- 
ings on business transactions naturally have a 
vital effect on the rest of the country. But the 
New York court’s determination of human 
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rights has an even greater influence beyond the 
local jurisdiction, not because of the accident of 
location, but because of the widespread confi- 
dence that has come to be placed in the official 
utterances of its leader. Cardozo does not dis- 
sent as much as Holmes or Brandeis, because, 
for one thing, he does not have to. The Court of 
Appeals, under his persuasive guidance, is more 
liberal than the federal Supreme Court. For 
another thing, Cardozo is more moderate in 
some matters than those great dissenters, a 
little more reluctant to depart from a rule of 
law long established and relied upon, unless 
that rule works so obvious and harsh an injus- 
tice as to be shocking to the conscience. 

Because he takes the long view, because he 
appreciates that a too abrupt change in the 
law will only delay the ultimate social good, 
Cardozo has the support of conservatives as 
well as liberals. Seventeen years on the high 
state bench, five years at its head, he achieved 
both positions by as striking a display of im- 
partiality as is revealed by the records of 
American public office. Politics were never con- 
sidered in his case. Governor Glynn appointed 
him to fill a vacancy on the court in 1914, 
largely because of the unanimous request of the 
other judges. In 1917 he was elected by both 
Democrats and Republicans to fill the regular 
term. And in 1926 he was nominated by both 
parties for the office of Chief Judge. Those in 
control of New York affairs who knew Cardozo 
knew that they were fortunate to have avail- 
able the man who would be the ideal judge, and 
they did not permit the electorate to pass him 
by. They could diving in him the sum total of 
those qualities which were apparent during his 
years of arguing cases at the appellate bar — a 
profound legal learning, tempered with com- 
mon sense; sympathy, understanding, a sense 
of fair play and justice; and a power of expres- 
sion so vivid and rare as to be almost unknown 
among lawyers. 

Since his admission to the bar, in his early 
twenties after graduating from Columbia Uni- 
versity, he had confined his practice almost en- 
tirely to the arguing of fine points of law in 
appellate courts. He did a little trial work at 
first, but the rough and tumble of direct con- 
tact with people nursing a grievance, with 
stupid witnesses, with delays and tricks, was 
unappetizing to a gentle and bookish man, 
who, because of the traits of the poet and phi- 
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losopher within him, was better able to render 
service to men and women at a little distance 
from their voices. And so he became in demand 
by busy lawyers, who engaged him to argue 
their appeals for them. He did this well, and he 
was made a judge. And as a judge he has settled 
disputes with a keen insight into the motives 
and ends of human behavior, with an intuitive 
sense of statecraft that is given to most pub- 
lic officials only after long experience in the 
world of action. 


it 


"ee CHANNELING his life in a purely 
intellectual course, Cardozo brings to bear 
upon the solution of the mind’s problems an in- 
ward grace that lifts him beyond the narrow 
vision of the academic. Born into the élite of 
American Jewry, whose ancestors, like Spin- 
oza’s, were driven from Portugal by the In- 
quisition, he typifies most of the favorable 
characteristics of his race. Like Spinoza, he be- 
lieves that happiness lies in the pursuit of 
knowledge and in the joy of understanding. But 
the cold intellect is not enough. There must be 
color and warmth of feeling in any approach to 
the study of human nature. Mysticism as well 
as logic, idealism as well as realism, spirituality 
and an appreciation of beauty, are all ingredi- 
ents in composing the good life. 

These qualities are all apparent in Cardozo’s 
three books on the philosophy of law (The Na- 
ture of the Fudicial Process, 1921; The Growth 
of the Law, 1924; The Paradoxes of Legal 
Science, 1928), which he calls “ these introspec- 
tive searchings of the spirit,” and which have 
affected thought in the profession more 
deeply than any book since Holmes published 
The Common Law in 1881. The substance of 
these books alone would make them impres- 
sive: that the law is relative, not absolute; that, 
dealing with the complexities of humanity, it 
must be closely related to the needs of life; 
that it must be stable and yet must change; 
that the judge’s function is to mold the law to 
fit its ends; and that its ends are to serve man- 
kind, not mankind the law. But the form in 
which these ideas are conveyed, like the form of 
his judicial opinions, has much to do with their 
widespread reception and approval. The power 
of a gifted pen is not the least important of a 
judge’s equipment, and to supplement the 
arduous tasks of judicial determination with 





philosophic tracts written with a delicate pre- 
cision of language, with metaphor and the 
dramatic phrase brought in at the right time to 
enliven a heavy subject matter, is to reveal the 
artist as well as the judge. A few examples will 
make the picture clear. 

On relating the law to social well-being — 


Logic and history and custom have their place. 
We will shape the law to conform to them when we 
may; but only within bounds. The end which the law 
serves will dominate them all. There is an old legend 
that on one occasion God prayed, and his prayer was 
“Be it my will that my justice be ruled by my 
mercy.” That is a prayer which we all need to utter 
at times when the demon of formalism tempts the 
intellect with the lure of scientific order. 


On the futility of the quest for certainty — 


I was much troubled in spirit, in my first years 
upon the bench, to find how trackless was the ocean 
on which I had embarked. I sought for certainty. I 
was oppressed and disheartened when I found that 
the quest for it was futile. I was trying to reach land, 
the solid land of fixed and settled rules, the paradise 
of justice that would declare itself by tokens plainer 
and more commanding than its pale and glimmering 
reflections in my own vacillating mind and con- 
science. I found with the voyagers in Browning’s 
Paracelsus that the real heaven was always beyond. 


On the limitations of logic — 


Judges march at times to pitiless conclusions under 
the prod of a remorseless logic which is supposed to 
leave them no alternative. They deplore the sacrifi- 
cial rite. They perform it none the less, with averted 
gaze, convinced as they plunge the knife that they 
obey the bidding of their office. The victim is offered 
up to the gods of jurisprudence on the altar of regu- 
larity. 


On the subconscious forces guiding judges — 


There is in each of us a stream of tendency, whether 
you choose to call it philosophy or not, which gives 
coherence and direction to thought and action. 
Judges cannot escape that current any more than 
other mortals. All their lives, forces which they do 
not recognize and cannot name have been tugging at 
them — inherited instincts, traditional beliefs, ac- 
quired convictions; and the resultant is an outlook on 
life, a conception of social needs, a sense in James’s 
phrase of “the total push and pressure of the 
cosmos,” which, when reasons are nicely balanced, 
must determine where choice shall fall. 


On the necessity of orderly progression in the 
law — 


Principles and rules that were malleable in Lord 
Holt’s day have petrified with the accumulated 
weight of precedent on precedent. Land within the 
territory of the law that was then unsettled or un- 
cultivated has been peopled or reclaimed. Frontiers, 
however, there still are, and always will be, where the 
lines of demarcation are uncertain and debatable, 
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where occupation, if any, has been provisional and 
timid — borderlands and marches where minds im- 
patient of injustice refuse to be held back, but point 
the path of advance into regions unexplored beyond. 
It may hearten spirits such as these to bear in mind 
the creative energies that dwelt within the legal 
system at the threshold of the modern era, two cen- 
turies ago. 


Sensible as the substance of all this may 
seem, much of it was regarded as radical by the 
old-line judges who still wield such power in 
the legal world. The notion of the law as an 
abstract absolute, the idea that human values 
must be sacrificed to logic and to the phantom 
of certainty, prevails even to-day in the minds 
of many lawyers. But not nearly so many since 
Cardozo revealed his realistic and humane 
philosophy of jurisprudence. There is about the 
man, implicit in these words, that happy blend 
of reason and emotion which has characterized 
so many benefactors of mankind. Like Mon- 
taigne, he writes in a sophisticated style, and in 
the writing exposes “the tough mind and the 
gentle heart.” Like Conrad, his words have 
power to move the reader to an appreciation of 
the author’s sympathy with human woe. It is 
his whole life — this taking the troubles of 
others, settling them with equity, and from 
them evolving an eloquent message to poster- 
ity — even at the risk of a busy world’s scorn. 

The work of the lonely scholar, the plight 
of the theorist in the modern maelstrom, is 
nowhere better portrayed than in this passage 
in The Growth of the Law: 


The theorist has a hard time to make his way in an 
ungrateful world. He is supposed to be indifferent 
to realities; yet his life is spent in the exposure of 
realities, which, till illuminated by his searchlight, 
were hidden and unknown. He is contrasted, and to 
his great disfavor, with the strenuous man of action, 
who plows or builds or navigates or trades, yet in 
moments of meditation he takes the consoling knowl- 
edge to his heart that the action of his favored broth- 
ers would be futile unless informed and inspired by 
thoughts that came from him. Of the lot of all theo- 
rists, that of the philosopher is the sorriest. Let us 
heave a stone at him, say his enemies, and thus stig- 
matize his tribe. “I thought the man had sense,” said 
the Duchess of Marlborough when she quarreled with 
Voltaire, “but I find him at bottom either a fool or a 
philosopher.” General truths are hard to grasp. 
Most of us have all we can do in accumulating by dint 
of toil the knowledge of a few particulars. A trouble- 
some lot, these men who are searching always for the 
ultimate. If we cannot understand, let us show that 
the superiority is ours by combining to deride. 


Thus the theorist, the philosopher who shapes 
his shining truths from the sordid controversies 
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of litigants. What are those truths, how does 
his mind function in the details of his practical 
work? Let us get to the cases. 


Ii 


Bron Carpozo had been on the Court 
of Appeals only a short time when he rendered 
a decision that has become a landmark in the 
law. There is hardly a law student anywhere 
who does not make his acquaintance with 
Cardozo through the Buick case — the power- 
ful reasoning of which caused a federal court of 
appeals, in a similar case, to reverse its own 
previous decision to the contrary. The question 
here involved was whether the manufacturer 
of a defective automobile was liable to pay 
damages for injuries sustained by the owner 
and driver, when the latter had purchased the 
car from a dealer and had no contractual rela- 
tions with the manufacturer. That is, did the 
manufacturing company owe a duty of inspec- 
tion to anyone except the immediate purchaser 
of its cars? Cardozo led the court in holding 
the company liable. The ruling seems, to most 
of us, the natural answer to the question, but in 
1915 the decision was a novelty astonishing to 
many legal technicians. The old law had 
limited liability to “privity of contract,” and 
the obvious injustice of withholding protection 
from the innocent user of a dangerous article 
meant nothing to the reactionary lawyers. This 
innovation of Cardozo’s meant progress and 
justice. It enlarged the field of possible plain- 
tiffs, and gave a legal remedy to people very 
much in need of one. 

One of the most peculiar situations ever to 
perplex a court of justice was the springboard 
case of 1921. Along the banks of the Hudson 
River in the summertime it is customary for 
boys to enjoy themselves. Someone had placed 
a diving board in the high rocks next to the 
New York Central tracks, and this naturally 
became the popular attraction for bathers. But 
the gayety was shortlived one bright day, for, 
as a youth was poised on the end of the board 
for a dive, electric wires fell from the pole 
above and swept him to his death. The boy’s 
parents sued the railroad, claiming that he had 
been rightfully using the public waters when 
struck down by the fault of the company. 
The railroad defended the suit, claiming the 
boy was a trespasser on its land, and conse- 
quently it was not liable for any but an 
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intentional injury. Strictly and technically, 
calling the very tip of the springboard the 
company’s “land,” the boy was a trespasser. 
But Cardozo convinced the court that the 
social interest would best be served by taking 
the broad view, by holding that the boy was a 
public bather, even though his feet had not yet 
left the board, and by adjudging the railroad 
liable in damages. 

Closely allied to this case in essence and so- 
cial effect is another and later case involving 
the recovery of damages for the wrongful 
death of the head of a family. So slow has the 
law been to catch up with the conscience of the 
community that the right of surviving relatives 
to obtain material consolation for the loss 
that could have been avoided is a compara- 
tively recent development. “Death statutes” 
now govern this situation in most states, but 
many of them are shortsighted and incomplete. 
The New York statute, for instance, limited 
the right to recover to cases where the deceased 
was killed in New York State. In this particu. 
lar case, a resident of New York, motoring on 
business in Massachusetts, was struck by a 
Standard Oil Company truck and killed. His 
family in New York could not sue under their 
own state statute, so they sued under the Mas- 
sachusetts act. And Cardozo persuaded the 
court to allow the suit. 

Consider what was done in the three cases 
above. Each one involved a state of facts never 
before presented to a court. No precedent ex- 
isted to shackle the judges. They were free to 
choose between conflicting interests, between 
technicality and essence, sterility and progress, 
logic and social welfare. They could have said, 
“The law has never allowed such claims be- 
fore, there are too many lawsuits now, there 
is danger of fraud, and we will not open the 
way to more.” But they did not. They chose to 
enlarge the field of litigation so as to permit 
suits to be brought in cases where injustice 
would otherwise prevail. Injustice because of 
a wrongdoer’s taking advantage of the law’s 
inertia. And in each case a wrongdoer well able 
to stand the loss of paying money to people 
in a less fortunate position than its own. An 
automobile company, a railroad, and an oil 
corporation, refusing voluntary compensa- 
tion, were unable to enlist the court in the 
service of their dubious cause. 

But Cardozo has not always been able to 
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sway the court to justice in cases where prop- 
erty interests held the upper hand. Sometimes 
the strict letter of the law, shielding the uncon- 
scionable action of a powerful party, wins with 
the majority of judges. Abraham Lincoln once 
told his droll tale of a judge who would hang 
a man for blowing his nose in the street, “but 
he would quash the indictment if it failed to 
specify which hand he blew it with.” 

A good deal of such hairsplitting still goes 
on in the Court of Appeals. When a policy- 
holder sought to obtain insurance for injuries 
received in an accident while riding in the side 
car of a motor cycle, the insurance company 
refused to pay. The policy covered motor cy- 
cles, but did not specifically mention side cars. 
The majority of the high court upheld the 
company’s contention, and decided that a 
side car was not a motor cycle. Cardozo dis- 
sented. 

And he dissented with considerable vigor in 
the recent case which brought back to public 
attention the old hard-hearted mortgagee of 
melodrama. Here the estate of a certain rich 
man held a mortgage for some $300,000 on a 
piece of property in New York City. The mort- 
gagor sent the estate a check for the interest 
due on a certain date, but because of a mistake 
on the part of his clerk, the sum computed fell 
several dollars short of the amount due. The 
mortgagee took advantage of this innocent er- 
ror and filed a foreclosure suit almost immedi- 
ately. The notice of the suit was the first 
actual notice the debtor had of his default, 
and he at once tendered payment of the bal- 
ance, which payment was refused. The case 
came before the high court in July, 1930. Four 
of the seven judges upheld the right of the 
mortgagee to insist on the strict letter of his 
contract, and decreed foreclosure. Cardozo 
headed the minority judges in lamenting this 
triumph of legalism over good conscience: “In 
this case the hardship is so flagrant, the mis- 
adventure so undoubted, the oppression so 
apparent, as to justify a holding that only 


through acceptance of the tender will equity 
be done.” 


iv 


L. THE TROUBLESOME field of domestic 
relations, Judge Cardozo may seem a bit old- 
fashioned to many moderns. Within the limits 
of possible choice he tends to favor the woman 


over the man in the family battles which come 
before him. There is an immense chivalry in 
this shy bachelor, a devout regard for family 
solidarity and the sanctity of the home, a 
sentimentality so often found in men of the 
Jewish race. If alimony has been awarded a 
wife, but is discontinued because of her re- 
marriage, she is entitled to receive it again 
when her second marriage is annulled. If a 
husband deserts, goes to another state, and ob- 
tains a divorce after falsely stating he does 
not know his wife’s residence, this decree is of 
course no defense to a later divorce action 
brought by the wife, where papers are actually 
served on the husband. That Cardozo some- 
times goes far is shown by his lone dissent in 
the case which decided that a husband was not 
liable to pay for the service of a detective em- 
ployed by his wife to discover his infidelity. 
Cardozo voted to make the husband pay. And 
he refused to annul a marriage for insanity, 
though admitting the hardship and suggesting 
that the legislature meet it. It is significant 
that in this case the husband was suing the 
wife. The legislature heeded the judge’s sug- 
gestion, and made insanity a ground of annul- 
ment at its very next session. 

One of the richest realms for a philosopher- 
judge who believes that all men have an equal 
claim to happiness is the realm of labor prob- 
lems. The New York court has been confronted 
with some large ones, and in solving them has 
proved that it is more liberal than the federal 
Supreme Court. One recalls the storm raised in 
the Senate over a recent Supreme Court ap- 
pointee because, as a federai judge, he had the 
misfortune to follow his superior’s decision 
upholding the “yellow dog” contract. The New 
York court, Cardozo concurring, refused to 
adopt the rule of the Supreme Court and denied 
an injunction to the Interborough Railway 
against a labor union which had sought to en- 
list the company’s employees. The court held 
that this attempt of the union was perfectly 
lawful, despite the company’s effort to keep 
the men down by making them “understand” 
that they were not to join a national union. 

Then there is the constant application of the 
Workman’s Compensation Act, that humane 
legislation on behalf of the victims of indus- 
trial ruthlessness. Time was when this act was 
attacked as unconstitutional, but the problem 
now is, who is entitled to their benefits? Cor- 
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porations still like to avoid payment when they 
are able, and they now seek to show that the 
claimant was not injured “during the course of 
his employment.” Cardozo’s views in these 
cases are broad. If_a night watchman is shot 
by burglars while on his way to work, but has 
not yet reached the factory gate, he should be 
allowed compensation. Even if a workman gets 
an epileptic fit while doing his tasks, Cardozo 
thinks an award should be made to him, if he 
is injured as a result. One unique case involved 
the commandeering of a chauffeur by a police- 
man who was chasing a fleeing criminal. 
During the pursuit the car crashed and the 
chauffeur was killed. His nearest relative 
claimed damages under the Compensation Act, 
and Cardozo delivered the opinion affirming 
the award. 

In this opinion the judge emphasized the 
duty of citizens to aid the state in putting 
down crime, “not faintly and with lagging 
steps, but honestly and bravely and with 
whatever facilities are at hand.” Cardozo is 
not a bit sentimental about criminals. Their 
attempt to escape punishment by calling at- 
tention to immaterial flaws in indictnients, and 
to technicalities in the rules of evidence, leaves 
him unmoved. He appreciates the difficulties 
of a district attorney a little more than some 
judges do. It is not always easy to obtain con- 
victions these days. Cardozo has made the 
prosecutor’s task lighter by bringing the Court 
of Appeals to adopt at least one rule different 
from the rule prevailing in the federal Supreme 
Court. As People v. Defore is there to show, 
New York prosecutors can offer in evidence 
even papers which have been unlawfully ob- 
tained. Society must be protected, and the 
criminal must not go free “because the con- 
stable has blundered.” 

But prosecutors must not be too zealous. 
The judge’s fine humanity is alert against op- 
pression. Physical violence, so abhorrent to 
the peaceful scholar, cannot, if he knows about 
it, be practiced by the New York police. Time 
and again he has registered eloquent disap- 
proval of the “third degree” brutalities used 
to extort confessions from those accused of 
crime. And he appreciates the complexities of 
emotion which often move men to make them- 
selves defendants in criminal courts. Take the 
Caruso case. Francesco Caruso, an illiterate 
Italian laborer, had been convicted of murder, 
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because in his grief over the death of his sick 
child, he had stabbed the doctor who had 
sought to save its life. The doctor had injected 
a diphtheria antitoxin into the boy’s body, and 
the ignorant father supposed that the doctor’s 
needle had killed the boy. The jury called it 
murder. On appeal to Cardozo’s court, the 
human factors were considered, the judgment 
was reversed, and the case was sent back fora 
retrial for the lighter offense of manslaughter. 

The charity here exhibited pervades a myr- 
iad of human dilemmas. The tolerance and cos- 
mopolitanism of the really great thinker tran- 
scends both religious preference and national 
boundaries. A woman, formerly a Roman 
Catholic, but who now renounced the faith, 
once asked the court to help remove her hus- 
band’s body from its resting place in the Catho- 
lic lot. Judge Cardozo, out of consideration for 
the dead and for the sectarian cemetery, denied 
her aid. The People of the State once asked the 
court’s help in imprisoning a man who had 
done no more than speak his mind in opposi- 
tion to the prevailing government (Benjamin 
Gitlow, Socialist leader). The court complied, 
but Cardozo dissented. 

Out of the heat and passion of war came 
lawsuits — such lawsuits as are often appraised 
by judges through political rather than judi- 
cial eyes. One such was the Petrogradsky Bank 
case. In the Russia of the old régime this bank 
had flourished, but the Revolution wrecked it, 
and the directors fled for their lives. They had 
on deposit in the National City Bank of New 
York some $70,000, and several years later 
the surviving directors asked for the money in 
the name of the old bank. The New York bank 
refused to pay, claiming there was no such 
juristic person as the Petrogradsky Bank, and 
nobody entitled to sue for the money. The case 
came before Cardozo in 1930, and he held that 
the suing directors could gather in the assets 
and repair the spoliation. And a similar de- 
tachment from political and international 
strife appeared in the Judge’s decision, shortly 
after the war, that real estate in New York 
could be inherited by a woman who had 
married an Austrian. 


Vv 


» # Carpozo is a patriot. His powerful 
dissent in the Soldiers’ Bonus case, where the 
majority of the court decided that the state 
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constitution prevented the use of public funds 
to reward war veterans, is one of the most 
eloquent pleas for a gesture of honor ever 
recorded. Whatever men may think of the 
economics or political expedience of a govern- 
ment bonus — and the virile attacks which 
almost killed the federal bonus show there is 
much to be said against it — it is a rather fine 
display of gratitude for the suffering and sacri- 
fice that has benefited the state. And especially 
should the relief be allowed when the law- 
making body has voiced the public sentiment 
by incorporating it in a statute. Here the high 
court annulled the act, because they inter- 
preted the Constitution strictly instead of 
liberally. The Constitution said that no state 
funds should be given or loaned to individuals 
or corporations. But Cardozo, again taking the 
long and sensible view, showed that the only 
purpose of the prohibition was to stop the use 
of state funds for the development of private 
business. Surely nothing there to prevent the 
legislature from rewarding public servants: 


I pass to the question whether the legislature might 
reasonably hold that men who in greatly serving 
had also greatly suffered, gained thereby a claim to 
reparation for their suffering. I mean, of course, a 
claim in justice or equity or morals or honor. Great 
achievement and great sacrifice have been meagerly 
rewarded. The perils of battle, the hardships of camp 
and trench, may be poorly paid at any price; few will 
assert that they are recompensed at the rate of a dol- 
lar a day. 

We err when we envisage the soldier’s relation to 
the government in the category of contract. Contract 
in the true sense there is none, but service con- 
scripted by the sovereign, and even though not con- 
scripted, rewarded at its will. That is why payment of 
the wage does not always satisfy the conscience that 
there has been payment of the debt. The Constitution 
does not silence these mutterings of spiritual disquiet 
when sacrifice unevenly distributed oppresses those 
who profit by it with the sense of a burden dis- 
charged.... 


It is his way in matters of government — to 
be a statesman in a democracy, to permit a 
governing body to govern, to let the legisla- 
ture enact laws which will conform to the social 
good. Ever since his first constitutional case in 
1914, when he helped the court overthrow an 
ancient decision which stood in the way of 
progress, when as a young jurist he took part 
in the case which upheld the act forbidding 
night work for women in factories, he has 
consistently encouraged legislators in their 
modern welfare work. 
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And usually he has had the support of the 
other judges. When the legislature sought to 
protect the farmers of the state by providing a 
tuberculin test for cattle, Cardozo sustained 
the law. And when, turning its attention to the 
even greater afflictions of city dwellers, the 
legislature passed an emergency housing law in 
1920, to take care of the shortage of roofs, 
Cardozo upheld the law, despite the trouble- 
some “due process” clause of the federal Con- 
stitution. A later legislature enacted a perma- 
nent tenement house law, and certain property 
owners in Manhattan objected that the law 
was in conflict with the “home rule” law for 
New York City. Judge Cardozo met this 
objection with an answer that came from his 
heart. 


The Multiple Dwelling Act is aimed at many evils 
but most of all it is a measure to eradicate the slum. 
It seeks to bring about conditions whereby healthy 
children shall be born, and healthy men and women 
reared, in the dwellings of the great metropolis. To 
have such men and women is not a city concern 
merely. It is the concern of the whole State. Here is to 
be bred the citizenry with which the State must do its 
work in the years that are to come. The end to be 
achieved is more than the avoidance of pestilence or 
contagion. The end to be achieved is the quality of 
men and women. If the moral and physical fiber of its 
manhood and its womanhood is not a State concern, 
the question is, what is? Till now the voice of the 
courts have not faltered for an answer. 


For seventeen years this voice has not fal- 
tered for an answer. And the answers, like the 
philosophic generalizations in his books, have 
spread over the country to show lawyers and 
educators and social workers how law can be 
one with justice. “‘More and more in its social 
engineering, the law is looking to co-operative 
effort.” Co-operative effort brought about 
largely by the objective artistry of a scholar 
and gentleman, a man of high ideals who 
strives to make them real. 

He is now sixty-one years old, but that is 
young for a judge. He has left behind him an 
enviable record of humanitarian achievement, 
and the country’s future will be better for his 
continued service, and the service of his many 
disciples. “The outstanding truths of life, 
the great and unquestioned phenomena of 
society, are not to be argued away as myths 
and vagaries when they do not fit within our 
little molds. If necessary we must remake the 
molds. We must seek a conception of law which 
realism can accept as true.” 
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The Negro Fad 


by HELENE MAGARET 


T. BE FRANK I should admit, perhaps, 
that it was the “Negro fad” which sent me to 
Harlem. Not that I was particularly eager for 
Harlem night life, but rather because I imag- 
ined Harlem to be a strange sort of street 
carnival, where one might stare in admiration 
at the Ferris wheel and merry-go-round, even 
if one didn’t care to ride them. When I left 
Harlem, I was confident that someone had 
lied about the whole thing. Then I began to 
wonder if we had always lied about our Negro 
population, and if so, whether such dishonesty 
might not be a potent contributor to the mis- 
understanding which continues to exist be- 
tween the black and white races. 

The Negro fad has existed in America 
for more than ten years. Still New York does 
not tire of seeking entertainment in Harlem; 
club women still show intense interest in novels 
by Negro writers; and the exoticisms of Negro 
illustrators are increasingly popular. In fact, 
the successes of the Negro artist, musician, 
and poet have become current topics for maga- 
zine articles and drawing-room discussions. 
Yet after ten years of this Negro Renaissance, 
the race situation remains unaltered. The only 
conclusion to be drawn is that intellectual com- 
petency and artistic popularity are not deter- 
mining factors in the right to equality. 

America has always been interested in her 
colored population. Her economic situation has 
forced her into an awareness of it. But the 
average white American’s complete ignorance 
of the Negro as an individual or as a people has 
created a romantic interest quite different from 
and often antithetical to this economic con- 
cern. Few people would contend that the 
colored man has not needed this interest. Noth- 
ing would be more fatal to his chances of suc- 
cess than indifference on the part of his con- 
trolling countrymen. But there may be doubts 
as to whether or not he can any longer behelped 
by a white enthusiasm for Negroes which is 
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tragically similar to a child’s enthusiasm for 
the circus clown. 

When the North had been swept by the 
drama of Uncle Tom’s Cabin and the Civil War, 
the Southern Negro was represented to the 
sympathetic Northerner as a very touching 
type — a hero and a victim; but his heroic vir- 
tues were no more rebellious than an unflinch- 
ing fidelity to his master. The “good” Negro 
was one who loved to be a slave, and who wept 
copious tears when the Emancipation Procla- 
mation was signed, because he no longer 
“belonged.” 

For a while the cinema popularized this 
romance. Southern Civil War stories were al- 
ways variations of a single theme. The security 
of the Southern colonial mansion is destroyed 
by war. There are many fond farewells as the 
brave sons of the family march to battle, leav- 
ing the women alone and unprotected. In time 
the Northern troops invade their district. The 
family residence is pillaged and burned to the 
ground, the women seeking shelter in one of 
the outlying cabins. As they all huddle together 
to lament the loss of their wealth, the wind 
and rain beating violently on the shanty win- 
dows, someone knocks. They are afraid to open 
the door. Then they hear the old familiar voice 
of the Negro butler. He enters dripping with 
rain but jubilant. In his arms he bears the 
family silver, which he had stolen from the 
house and buried before the invaders arrived. 

Out of this Northern tenderness for the 
“good” Negro grew the illusion of the romance 
of plantation cabin life. It has persisted for 
more than half a century, in spite of the later 
Harlem night life fad. Negro melodies were a 
drawing card at any theater, and delicate 
ladies sentimentally applied handkerchiefs to 
their eyes, as they viewed on the dimly lighted 
stage a little group of “darkies” gathered be- 
fore a sham cabin, which was usually decorated 
with a branch of cotton on either side of the 
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door. Consequently, the Negro grew still more 
romantic. He became a simple, song-loving, 
careless laborer, contented and irresponsible. 

It is needless to say that many men and 
women are still influenced by this conception, 
and would argue in its defense in defiance of 
contrary fact. What little they know about the 
Negro they learned from the vaudeville stage. 
It was a very profitable illusion, for it per- 
mitted white men and women to solve the racial 
problem in a way which was a salve to the con- 
science as well as a solution. “Leave them 
alone,” they said. “They are happy in their 
ignorance and poverty, and to take them out of 
it would bring them grief.” While these Polly- 
annas were profiting by their Christian insight, 
lynching continued as lawlessly as ever. In the 
last decade of the nineteenth century, two 
hundred “happy and contented” Negroes were 
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lynched a year. Although that number has con- 
tinued to decrease, the lynching problem still 
remains. But it was a situation which was never | 
recognized by those who wanted to assure the 
black man’s salvation by leaving him alone in 
his Alabama Garden of Eden. 

Then jazz broke abruptly into this scene. 
The Negro’s reputation changed overnight. 
He was no longer a happy plantation peon. He 
became a city man, and yet, in being granted 
sophistication, he was likewise imbued with 
savagery. The plantation concept was quite de- 
void of savagery. The Southern Negro was 
believed to be sensitive and gentle. The symbol 
of the Harlem Negro is jazz, and he becomes as 
raucous as the music of that instrument. The 
beating of the drum is suggestive enough for 
fertile imaginations to couple it with the pound- 
ing of bones on a python skin; tap dancing 
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with its characteristic variations might be a 
devil’s dance; and the metamorphosis is com- 
plete. The Negro becomes primarily sensual, 
and since men and women are always eager to 
witness vice, if they be preserved from its con- 
sequences, New York rushes to Harlem. Clever 
business men have no trouble in giving the 
public what it wants. Harlem moved out of 
Seventh Avenue onto Lenox, and Seventh 
Avenue became a sham playhouse. People 
pushed and crowded into the doors of the night 
clubs, thinking they were in Harlem because 
the revue was brown-legged, or because they 
saw colored people at a table in the corner. The 
club may have been owned by a Jew or an 
Irishman or the man who runs a restaurant on 
Thirty-third Street, but the gay patrons made 
no inquiries. It still remains Harlem to them. 
The obvious tragedy of the foregoing story 
is that the Negro continues to be a professional 
entertainer, and that in most instances his 
entertainments do not reach the middle level of 
art. The spirit of spectators in a Harlem 
cabaret, or even watching a Negro musical 
comedy, is quite different from that prevalent 
in an audience awaiting the appearance of Miss 
Ruth Draper. Wherever the drama or the dance 
are art, they are still white, and their pursuit 
is intellectual rather than entertaining. But 
Negro performers are typical of modern enter- 
tainment. They parallel the strolling players of 
a few centuries ago. Although the actors who 
visited the court of Denmark were human, they 
were hardly the brothers of Hamlet. 
Literature has fared better with the colored 
artist. However, if white enthusiasts have cor- 
rupted Negro art upon the stage, the colored 
writer himself is in grave danger of corrupting 
his literature. White men and women know 
very little about their darker neighbors, but the 
Negro knows the lives and the thoughts of the 
white man perfectly. He has lived in white 
families as a servant; from the beginning of 
Negro education he has read white literature 
and white newspapers; he has traded at white 
stores and been taught by white teachers. He 
has become aware of white interest in the sen- 
sual savage myth, and the temptation for popu- 
larity is so great that he gives the public what 
it wants. He has resurrected a past which he 
never knew, and now mourns in plaintive 
poetry for the loss of a jungle he never saw. He 
sleeps comfortably in his apartment bedroom 
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on clear nights, but if it rains, he turns fever- 
ishly in his bed with the desire to dance to a 
fetish he never worshiped. 

In the words of Langston Hughes, he has 
become “caged in the circus of civilization.” 
Notwithstanding his unfortunate situation he 
frequents restaurants, and in spite of the great- 
ness of his appetite he shows no tendency to 
cannibalism. He does not forgetfully grab his 
beefsteak in his fist, or drink his water without 
lifting the glass. He attends church on Sunday, 
showing no inclination to substitute idols of 
wood or mud for the Cross. Yet we are still 
taught to believe that behind these conven- 
tions of civilization is the savage agonizing for 
scarlet flowers and despising the gray walls of 
our Northern cities. Yet all of these poor, 
caged-in savages prefer to act as perfectly 
civilized men and women. They marry, ac- 
cumulate their little fortunes, and submit to 
the conventions of modern life, although many 
of them are quite free to run back to the prim- 
itive life of African forests. 

Indeed, it would seem unnecessary to state 
that the Negro would be quite as helpless in 
the tropic jungle as a white man suddenly find- 
ing himself transported into the tribal life of 
the Goths or Visigoths, and that his hunger 
for savagery would be less than a boy’s hunger 
for the prairies, if his Western parents had 
moved to New England years before his birth. 
Such emotions as have inspired Countee Cul- 
len’s “Litany of the Dark People” are un- 
doubtedly genuine. It cannot be denied that 
the colored man is still sensitive of racial preju- 
dice, for he has suffered more deeply than any 
white individual can realize. We can justify and 
understand Mr. Cullen writing: 


All day long and all night through 
One thing only must I do: 

Quench my pride and cool my blood, 
Lest I perish in the flood. 

Lest some hidden ember set 

Timber that I thought was wet 
Burning like the driest flax, 

Melting like the merest wax, 

Lest the grave restore its dead. 


But when he concludes “‘Heritage”’ with these 
lines: 

Not yet has my heart or head 

In the least way realized 

It and I are civilized, 
we grow skeptical and wonder if the savage 
instinct is really so strong in a young man who 
graduated from Harvard and finally chose to 
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live in Paris, the most civilized of cities. 

Yet without this yearning for freedom and 
this longing to defy civilization and return 
to the good old days of the jungle, Negro art 
would quickly lose its appeal. This imaginary 
savagery is a ring in the black man’s nose. 
White people hurry to stare at it as they would 
at a cannibal in the side show. Every individual 
being rightfully preoccupied with his own suc- 
cess, the Negro artist refuses to throw the ring 
away so long as it hypnotizes his spectators. 
He does not trouble himself as to whether it 
will ultimately damage or benefit his race. 

The savagery of the 
Harlem novel is a little 
more subtle. The revolt 
against civilization 
takes the form of 
license rather than re- 
pression. Prose litera- 
ture presents the same 
night life scenes which 
New York enthusiasts 
seek in reality. Harlem 
is given the appear- 
ance of a gray stone 
jungle within New 
York. The Negro can- 
not be civilized, and his 
rebellion takes the form 
of a dancing girl more 
diabolic than any white 
dancing girl, of a jazz 
band that plays as no 
civilized jazz band 
could play, and of a 
life behind closed doors which is no more typi- 
cal of Harlem life than Peggy Joyce is typical 
of the American nation. 

Meanwhile the plantation myth continues, 
though less popular, and parallels the Harlem 
myth. In fact, the two sometimes converge, and 
the Harlem Negro is given the vocabulary of 
his Southern brethren. Even the best of Negro 
poetry is often written in dialect, although 
neither the writer nor the reader would use it 
in his speech, and its result is to keep the 
colored man on a level with the circus clown. 

A similar Jewish Renaissance would be im- 
possible. America is too well acquainted with 
her Jewish citizens to believe that any pros- 
perous merchant suffers from the pangs of 
medieval persecution, and too familiar with 
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Jewish vices and virtues to sentimentalize the 
Orthodox Synagogue beyond reason. Conse- 
quently, our Jewish writers are far more 
honest than our Negroes. They present to us 
real people with real emotions, instead of 
imaginary ones. Yet one would not commit the 
error of trying to identify the Jewish popula- 
tion with the Swedes of Minnesota. There are 
recognized differences between all races, but 
they are differences of degree more often than 
of kind. 

Now the question may be fairly asked: What 
is the evil of this misconception, if it gives the 
Negro artist popular- 
ity and money in his 
pocket? Isn’t it possi- 
ble that he is pulling 
the wool over the white 
man’s eyes to his own 
advantage? No one will 
ever know whether the 
Negro thought he was 
tricking the white man 
or not, but certain it is 
that the plantation- 
Harlem-savage myth, 
whether born among 
the black people or the 
white, will eventually 
work havoc upon the 
former. 

The problem is a 
purely psychological 
one. We esteem in 
others those virtues 
which we possess in 
ourselves. The lawyer does not idealize the 
great musician. To him the epitome of all vir- 
tues is the great lawyer. The growing boy with 
scientific interests idolizes the biographies of 
Darwin and Huxley. Civilized America may be 
amused by savagery; she may find it a fascinat- 
ing fad; but she will never admire and respect 
a people whom she considers less sophisticated 
than herself. She will continue to look upon the 
Negro in the same way that a fashionable lady 
of the 1890’s looked upon a chorus girl — 
something attractive and curious, but hardly 
of the same breed as herself. It is because 
America wants to look upon the Negro in this 
way that she has been remarkably receptive to 
the savage myth. Every exotic poem of jungle 
moons brings primarily an esthetic delight, 
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and secondarily an added assertion of white 
supremacy, at least in the eyes of the white 
reader. The average Harlem enthusiast finishes 
the last chapter of a colored night-life novel 
and declares, “You can’t teach morals to 
niggers.” 

The Negro fad is akin to interest in primitiv- 
ism, and will probably last as long as primitiv- 
ism is popular. But once let the Negro artist 
cease to assume the réle of a savage, and he will 
be praised no longer. He will become a com- 
petitor of the white artist and therefore vi- 
cious, or at least to be ignored. He may be 
steeped in the tradition 
of English poetry, but 
if he writes in that 
tradition, as every 
white American poet 
has done for two hun- 
dred years, he will be 
copying the white man. 

The moment white 
people can assert thata 
Negro is aping them, 
they render him ridicu- 
lous in everyone’s eyes 
but his own. For half a 
century Negroes were 
looked upon as imita- 
tors. If the women did 
not wear red dresses 
and purple stockings, 
or braid their children’s 
hair into hideous pig- 
tails, they were trying 
to be white and were 
ashamed of their race. But the jazz era changed 
this conception, or perhaps modified it, for it 
became generally believed that no matter how 
much a Negro might wish to imitate the white 
race, he could never succeed. At the moment 
of his success the savage blood is expected to 
run warm and he be capable at the least provo- 
cation of performing any antics of the jungle. 

He has now been branded as psychologically 
different from all other human creatures. He 
is America’s capital freak. He may have beau- 
ties, but they cannot cancel his abnormalities. 
He is a wild man put in a cage. His songs may 
be beautiful, but they are not the music of 
Debussy or Ravel, and therefore they are not 
quite respectable. Playing the wild man has 
become the Negro’s profession, and it is bring- 
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ing him material success. However, it is not 
destroying those barriers which the colored man 
has tried to shatter and must shatter if he is 
ever to fulfill himself as a normal human being. 

The more differences that can be imagined 
between the whites and the blacks, the greater 
the distance between them. And these differ- 
ences have now been emphasized to the extent 
that white America is not only unaware, but 
incredulous if told, that a different Harlem 
exists from that of popular fiction. White peo- 
ple do not want to believe that there are two 
hundred thousand men and women living nor- 
mal, civilized lives in 
Harlem; that they con- 
sist of doctors, lawyers, 
real-estate agents, bell 
boys, elevator boys, 
and every other pro- 
fession or occupation 
open to Negroes; that 
they rise early in the 
morning, dine at home 
with their wives and 
children, and on Sun- 
day go to church. They 
do not want to believe 
that the Negro is ca- 
pable of European vir- 
tues. Rather than 
acknowledge she has 
been cured, America 
prefers to bear her col- 
ored population like a 
cancer, and take an 
unhealthy delight in 
familiarity with the disease. 

Since Negro art is the colored man’s one 
hope of reaching the white public, it lies within 
the artist’s power to destroy these illusions — 
the plantation myth, the Harlem myth, and the 
savage myth — and to present colored men and 
women to the white reader as they really are: 
that is, as not very different from those people 
whose civilization, national history, and envi- 
ronment they share. If the Negro race is to 
receive the right kind of recognition from the 
white race, it must force white men and women 
to acknowledge in the colored man those uni- 
versal virtues of all civilized people. The white 
population of America must eventually learn to 
regard the Negro as he really is — an educated 
American citizen. 
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In Defense 
of CAESAREANS 


by JAMES HITCHCOCK, M.D. 


= YEAR in the United States 
approximately sixteen thousand women die in 
childbirth, and, although statistics are not 
altogether reliable, the rate does not seem to be 
decreasing despite the best efforts of the ob- 
stetrical world and the increase in prenatal 
clinics and care. The normal procedure is what 
it always has been and, barring the use of 
anesthetics and antiseptics, modern scientific 
improvements have left this form of production 
high and dry. Not long ago a young doctor’s 
wife who had just had her first baby under the 
care of one of the popular obstetricians in her 
city, said to me, “You all make me sick with 
your talk of improved methods. So far as I can 
see it’s just as it was in the sixteenth century. 
You fight and suffer and if you’re lucky you 
and the baby live.” 

“Why didn’t you ask the doctor to operate?” 
I asked her. 

“Oh, I did,” she replied, “but he said 
Caesareans were terrible.” 

In a recent interview about an entirely differ- 
ent problem an attractive woman in the early 
forties told me of her difficulties in bearing 
three children. With the first she was in labor 
for forty-eight hours and her kidneys were 
acutely involved before the doctor decided to 
do a Caesarean section. Because of accident 
or carelessness or ignorance she became preg- 


nant again in a few months. Another physician, ~ 


with excellent judgment, terminated the 
pregnancy surgically rather than subject her 
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so soon again to the strain of childbirth. When 
her second child was to be born, the doctor in 
charge said it was all nonsense to operate, that 
she was a normal, healthy woman and that the 
baby ought to be born in the customary way. 
It was, with his assistance, but the mother 
suffered a toxemia of pregnancy and severe 
lacerations which required subsequent surgical 
repair work. With the third baby a Caesarean 
was performed, but in his anxiety to spare the 
mother discomfort the doctor misjudged the 
symptoms and operated too early. The prema- 
ture child which resulted weighed four pounds, 
and to keep it alive and well has been a con- 
stant problem. 

The patient capped this recital by asking 
apologetically if I thought she should have had 
the Caesarean operations. She said that one 
of her women friends had exclaimed to her, 
“Why, my dear girl, you know nothing of 
childbirth.” 

Those two conversations are pretty good 
starters for a consideration of this business of 
having babies. Taken at random from dozens 
of talks about Caesareans, the experiences of 
those two women show sufficiently well the 
current attitude toward and use of the Caesa- 
rean section. In the first case the doctor refused 
by scaring off his patient, who he was confident 
could deliver in the normal fashion. In the 
second case the operation was used as a last 
resort on the first occasion, avoided as non- 
sensical indulgence on the second, and done too 
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early on the third. And the patient was made 
to feel somewhat ashamed of an operation that 
certainly spared her suffering and perhaps 
saved her life. 

It seems to me that in the face of a job whose 
popularity is indisputable, whose discomfort is 
a tradition, and whose danger is proved by the 
emphasis placed by doctors themselves on the 
necessity of medical care before, during, and 
after, and by the maternal death rate, it will 
do no harm and may do some good to put 
before laymen and laywomen the possibility of 
electing a different method of childbirth. 


‘ee BEARING of children is about as 
common a problem as one can find. Married 
couples who do not want one or more are still 
the exception, though they may be satisfied 
with fewer than used to be believed desirable. 
All the intimate questions of is she or isn’t 
she, boy or girl, will they call it Susan or Sarah, 
why is she having that Dr. Smith, are discussed 
wherever and whenever two or three females of 
almost any age are gathered together. And the 
fathers, prospective and new, have their own 
worries. Few men are entirely nonchalant dur- 
ing their wives’ labor and the fact that the 
majority escape tragedy to enjoy all the time- 
honored jokes on this subject does not alter the 
fact that altogether too many women die. 

Most of these men and women do not hear of 
the elective Caesarean. One reason is the bally- 
hoo that surrounds the affair of childbirth. In 
spite of the fact that pain is popularly deplored 
and listed by even the saints as one of the evils 
of the world, there persists a sort of pseudo- 
martyr tradition in connection with the pain of 
childbirth. It is used by women as a weapon 
and as a glory and it is not uncommon to dis- 
cover resentment toward more fortunate ones 
who have escaped it. That pain is a discipline of 
sorts has not been held by an enlightened world 
to justify it, and every physician and many lay 
persons know its effect is often bad. Says 
Thomas a Kempis, “Few spirits are made 
better by the pain and languor of sickness,” 
and that tenet is echoed by every man who 
tries to prevent pain. Many physicians believe 
that their obligation to alleviate suffering is of 
more importance than the obligation to prolong 
life. Obstetricians deserve great honor for their 
efforts to lessen, by the use of drugs, the ines- 
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capable sufferings of women in childbirth. 

But the chief objectors to elective Caesareans 
appear to be the obstetricians, who have no 
false notions about the sanctities of their 
patients’ sufferings. Their objections lie on the 
side of safety. They seem to be rather solidly of 
the opinion that a Caesarean section is less 
desirable than nature’s method and the opera- 
tion is looked upon as a sorry solution for an 
otherwise lost cause. It is performed because - 
the doctor feels that drastic action is called for. 
Where the decision is made before the onset of 
labor the reason is usually a mechanical defect 
or a disabling organic disease. In the other 
instances, the patient is allowed in labor until 
the doctor is convinced that her chances are 
better with the surgical delivery than without 
it, and she goes to the operating table always 
weakened and sometimes moribund. Deaths 
resulting from such procedure ought no more 
to be counted against the Caesarean than 
failure to revive with a pulmotor ought to 
detract from the value of that instrument. 

From these facts it is clear that, except in 
isolated cases, the elective Caesarean is not 
practiced. Certainly an operation of choice 
is radically different from. an operation of 
necessity. It is a decision made before the 
dice are loaded. It is the substitution of human 
surgical skill for nature’s ruthless and heartless 
clumsiness. Done by a good surgeon at the 
proper time, it wears the look of a common 
sense measure and is worthy the consideration 
of all prospective parents. 

Most women will probably always prefer the 
normal delivery. Barring the necessity of 
surgery, they should have it; but we may at 
least consider the possibility of other means. 
I cannot find that facts justify the dread in 
which the elective Caesarean section is held 
at present. It is a radical measure in current 
obstetrical opinion, but, in the hands of a 
competent surgeon, there is no reason to 
regard it, I believe, as unsound or more dan- 
gerous than the ordinary birth. 

This age of speed allows of less relaxation 
than former times. Nerves are generally more 
taut, people more highly strung, women less 
bovine than they used to be, if we can believe 
the stories we hear. Not so many begin child- 
birth early and keep it up late. There are many 
more women who look on the production of a 
child as an event rather than the natural course 
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of events. Those to whom the bearing and 
rearing of half a dozen young ones is all in the 
day’s work are rare, but those who suffer 
definite psychological damage from the task 
of normal childbirth are becoming more nu- 
merous. For such, the elective Caesarean offers 
an escape from many of the perils and difficul- 
ties of normal delivery. 

This point is emphasized by so conservative 
an obstetrician as Dr. Franklin S. Newell in 
an excellent monograph on Caesarean sections. 
Speaking of certain nervous types of individ- 
uals, he says, “If such a patient is allowed to go 
into labor, it may be months or years before 
she recovers from the shock to her nervous 
system. And a prolonged attack of nervous 
prostration is often the sequel. These women 
fortunately stand the shock of an operation 
remarkably well as a rule. What they cannot 
recover from is a long strain, particularly if 
much pain accompanies it, and all pain is 
exaggerated to them. They seem to react 
especially well to Caesarean sections which, by 
eliminating the pain of labor as well as relieving 
them of the burden of pregnancy, leave them 
in a peculiarly favorable condition for recuper- 
ation, at least in part, and they often leave the 
obstetrician’s care in better condition than he 
found them, if treated in this way. It may seem 
radical to urge a major operation to avoid 
nervous strain, especially to those who do not 
meet this type of patient in their local com- 
munities; but I am satisfied that these patients 
are the abnormal product of an overciviliza- 
tion and are much like hothouse plants and 
must receive special treatment. If they are 
treated as ordinary patients, the results are 
seldom satisfactory to either doctor or patient.” 

So much for hothouse plants. But even in 
such cases the doctor would not recommend a 
procedure entailing an added risk of life, and 
I believe that in many cases where there is no 
psychological indication the operation retains 
advantages. Pain is of course minimized, the 
mother is subjected to less strain, the date is 
certain, and the time consumed a fraction of 
the average period of normal labor. If the 
baby is alive and perfect in the uterus when 
the mother goes into the operating room, it is 
more likely to be so at birth than it is by the 
natural method of wear and tear. With an 
adequate surgeon, post-natal repairs are not 
necessary. It is obvious that it is easier to 
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move a piano through a door than through a 
transom. 


T.: vicorous objections of obstetri- 
cians to unnecessary Caesareans make con- 
stant reference to the high mortality rate, 
which ranges from 2 to 4 per cent. These 
statistics are misleading, since they cover 
Caesareans done for reasons I have already 
indicated and not those done on women in 
normally good condition. A paper recently 
published gave some figures about maternal 
mortality in 582 cases of abdominal Caesa- 
reans. There were 22 deaths — a mortality of 
3.6 per cent. The 582 cases presented 83 opera- 
tors. Of the 22 deaths at least 11 were due to 
causes distinctly apart from the operation. All 
of the 22 women had very severe local or gen- 
eral complications before the operations were 
undertaken and the operations were measures 
of necessity. Some of the patients had been in 
labor for periods of from twenty-four hours to 
three days. The chief operative cause of death 
was peritonitis, and that was due more prob- 
ably to infection from trying to deliver the 
baby naturally than to the operation itself. | 
cannot find that a good surgeon fears infection 
from a clean Caesarean section. 

In reading this report one cannot but marvel, 
not that 22 of these women died, but that 560 
lived. Here were 83 obstetricians, probably not 
all of them expert surgeons, performing an 
operation in which presumably they did not 
believe, because they were forced to do it on 
patients who were severely handicapped. It 
would be of interest to know the effect, not 
only of the operation, but of the physical and 
psychological strain prior to the operation, on 
those who lived. In another paper, discussing 
the 10 deaths out of the 87 Caesareans, I could 
not be convinced that a single death was 
caused by the operation per Se. 

I am convinced that, properly performed, 
the operation is not unwarrantably dangerous 
and that more of them, better done, would 
tend to decrease rather than increase the ma- 
ternal death rate. Needless to say, an able 
surgeon is as essential to this operation as to 
any other of major importance, and the baby 
should be allowed as nearly as possible a com- 
plete intra-uterine development. 

In spite of the scarcity and inadequacy of 
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statistics, my convictions about the matter 
were such that I was willing to put them to the 
acid test when my wife and I chose a Caesarean 
as the saner and safer way of producing a 
baby. Before the birth we were never given one 
word of endorsement by anyone who knew of 
our decision. On the contrary, one excellent 
obstetrician whom I spoke to about the matter 
raised his hands in horror and said, “But 
Doctor, that is an awful operation!” Another 
quoted death rates, and mentioned infections 
and hemorrhages. Several nurses painted lurid 
pictures of the after agonies of patients who 
had had the operation. We were given to un- 
derstand that we were taking an unjustifiable 
risk by flying in the face of nature and the best 
obstetrical opinion. 

Our chief worry was to find someone to 
operate. We discussed many possibilities but 
rejected them all, some because we knew they 
would be unwilling, others because they did 
not meet our requirements. One day on my 
way to my office I met a surgeon whom I knew 
slightly and who, I at once remembered, had 
done four Caesareans on his own wife. I hailed 
him; I took him down to see the patient and a 
date five months later was agreed on. The 
surgeon was interested in our decision and for 
our further intelligence stressed the disad- 
vantages; namely, the necessity of going to a 
hospital and staying there for about three 
weeks, and the remaining abdominal scar. 
Neither of these bothered us. He spoke of the 
importance of having a good surgeon, and 
when my wife asked him if he was a good one 
he replied with candor that he thought he was. 
The operations on his wife he did because he 
felt there was no knowing what might happen 
if he allowed nature to go ahead. She might be 
all right but she might not, and neither of 
them wanted to chance her being unable to 
ride and hunt again. 

Amazing as it seems in these days of frequent 
examinations, he concurred in the doctrine of 
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leaving well enough alone unless signs of trou- 
ble showed up. He said that it was not neces- 
sary and was even inadvisable to make the 
usual examinations when a Caesarean was 
planned. With no one to bother with her 
symptoms, my wife flourished. She abhorred 
ether and hospitals and fuss, but she felt they 
were unavoidable and there would be much 
less of them this way than any other. She did 
not see the surgeon again until she met him in 
the operating room ten minutes before the 
baby was born. An hour and a half later she 
was conscious, she had a minimum of discom- 
fort, and no complications then or at any time 
since. It may have been mere good luck, but 
she was the only woman on the obstetrical 
floor of the hospital who required no atten- 
tion other than routine surgical care. 

That was three years ago. During those 
three years we have heard many comments, 
none of them favorable. We have been called 
everything from a laughingstock to criminal. 
The storm grew so severe that we asked the 
surgeon in some curiosity if his mortality rate 
had been terrific. He told us that he had done 
fifty or so such operations without a single 
maternal death. If there is another baby in 
our family, there will be another Caesarean. 

Being neither surgeon, obstetrician, nor 
statistician, I shall perhaps be censured for 
stalking another’s game. But this baby busi- 
ness is almost everybody’s business, and its 
discomfort, its ill effects, and its loss of life 
are too obvious for anyone to overlook. Nature 
is at best untidy and inefficient; at worst, 
unspeakably brutal. Men have in many ways 
managed to turn away her too heavy hand and 
to intercept between her and her victims a 
gentleness and precision she does not always 
achieve. The early use of anesthetics met with 
a pious disapproval that the years have worn 
away. It may be that the future will accept as a 
matter of fact surgical cleanliness and speed in 
the bearing of children. 





Machine Age 
Architecture 


by ALEXANDER COBURN SOPER, III 


Ax EARNEST critic of life and the arts 
is apt to find no aspect of contemporary 
America more distressing than her architecture. 
From an Olympian height he views it, North, 
South, East, West; unimpressed by shout and 
boasting, by the effulgence of endless marble 
and bronze and gold, he passes stern judgment. 
It is almost all bad, inexcusably bad. Too 
vacuous to create a style appropriate to modern 
conditions, it spends all its energies in a 
servile borrowing from the past. It prefers any 
stolen garment, no matter how incongruous 
or outmoded, to what should be its own. Behind 
the costly pretense there is only emptiness and 
a colossal Lie. Puerile, shallow, insincere (the 
critical adjectives will mount passionately), 
its best is merely the negation of “good 
taste,” its worst unspeakably vicious. Its 
limitless resources, the opportunities — hith- 
erto scarcely dreamed of — that confront it, 
make the trivial vulgarity of its accomplish- 
ment all the more tragic. The heavens are glori- 
ous with a new dawn, and American architec- 
ture is too absorbed in sewing ruffles on its 
Louis XVI costume to look up. 

Your true idealist in architecture is not 
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given to gentle words and kindly compromises. 
Things which the ordinary man might accept 
without an instant’s doubt move him to an elo- 
quence worthy of Savonarola denouncing the 
sins of Florence. He takes no joy, for example, 
in the expensive attempts of our universities to 
fit, over their corpulence, the monastic habit 
of Oxford. A Corinthian column from antique 
Rome, reborn to grace the new Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, will awake in him only nausea. 
Alike accursed in his eyes are the World’s 
Largest Hotel and the Million-dollar Movie 
Theater, country club and high school, palace 
and hovel. 

Here is no architecture born in passionate 
travail of the soul, shining with the beauty of 
simplicity and logic and fitness to use; these 
had their shameful spawning in photographs 
from the office library, in picture post cards, 
in sentimental memories of a trip to Italy. 
Spawned, and died stillborn. For with a very 
few exceptions (your critic would say) there 
is no life in American architecture. One sees 
a great deal of agitation; buildings are torn 
down and others take their places overnight, 
cities become scarcely recognizable in a year. 
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But so far as one is concerned with architec- 
tural significance, all this frenzy of movement 
is only the twitching of a galvanized corpse, 
the whirl of fallen leaves in a November wind. 
Wasted the mountains of brick and stone, the 
rivers of molten metal, the endless forests, the 
billions of dollars — wasted and lost forever. 

Well in the front rank of this dance of 
death is the American home; your home, reader, 
and mine. You may have thought it on the 
whole a nice enough place to live in. You may 
even have been rather proud of it at times — 
when the tulips were in bloom, or when drawn 
shades and a crackling fire made the living 
room seem very snug and secret. Perhaps you 
have compared it with that Victorian relic in 
the next block, a bristling horror of cupolas 
and jig-saw woodwork, and thanked God that 
you were living in the twentieth century in- 
stead of the nineteenth. Pharisee! Your own 
house, to one who has eyes, is quite as shameful. 
It is more dangerous, indeed, to the cause of 
true architecture than the worst Victorian 
atrocity. That was an open attack with a club, 
brutally honest; this is the subtlest of poisons, 
honeyed over with a surface prettiness and the 
plausibility of “good taste.” 

There is no escape in pleading that because 
your house is adapted from the best Colonial 
models, it has a fitness to American soil that 
the obvious importations from Europe lack. 
The tremendous acceleration in life since the 
Industrial Revolution has swept your Colonial 
ancestors off to a very dim past. He is closer 
to Geoffrey of Monmouth than to you, far 
closer to Julius Caesar. The mode of life his 
dwelling represents is as dead as Imperial 
Rome; the degree of science in its construction, 
as compared with achievements to-day in steel 
and reénforced concrete, seems almost neolithic. 
As far as you are concerned, all the historical 
styles, paired with your motor, your radio, 
your electric light and telephone, are equally 
incongruous, all Periods alike in their absurdity. 

There is no escape; your house goes to the 
block with the rest. It is dishonest, because it 
pretends to be what it is not. It is cowardly, 
because it is afraid to show itself undisguised. 
It has no more reality than a stage set. Apol- 
lyon lurks beneath that roof with its cunningly 
aged shingles, around the slender Doric pillars 
of your porch, behind those many-paned win- 
dows that so successfully reproduce the old 
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Colonial bottle glass. His breath is on your 
Adam mantle, your old pine paneling, your 
authentic wall paper. Your house cost far too 
much to build, took far too long; wasteful and 
inefficient, it costs far too much to maintain. 
It is too dark; Georgian windows let in 
barely half enough sunlight. It is shockingly 
overcrowded with furniture, pictures, lamps, 
bric-a-brac — with every sort of useless drift- 
wood from the sea of the past. The only credit- 
able thing about it is the bathroom. And if you 
allow yourself to be seduced by advertising 
campaigns, you may well have spoiled even 
that with Directoire fittings. 

Poor dweller in a whited sepulcher! One 
agrees with you, it is pretty, it has charm. 
But does the stench of its inner corruption 
never reach your nostrils? 

Criticism’s favorite weapon against the 
American home is the American automobile. 
And with reason; it is hard to imagine more 
effective parallels than can be drawn between 
the two. The ceaseless race toward perfection 
which makes cars every year more swift and 
silent and powerful at a reduced expense is in 
sharp contrast to the snail’s progress of ideas in 
domestic architecture. The beauty of the auto- 
mobile — product of calculated simplicity, of 
clean lines and bare polished planes, of a 
machine’s perfect fitness to its use—is a 
thing integral with the car itself, utterly mod- 
ern, without a trace of debt to the past. It is a 
challenge to the architect who thinks that 
beauty can be put on or taken off like a dress, 
and can be safely found only in the past. 

The speed and economy and efficiency that 
characterize the production of motors to-day 
are a grave rebuke to contemporary methods 
of house building, still so primitive and costly. 

Modern resources should and can make a 
home as immediately available to every 
American family as a Ford, and at a like mini- 
mum of cost. There is no simpler means of 
appreciating the needless absurdity of contem- 
porary building methods than by imagining 
the same methods applied to the production 
of the automobile. (The device is that of Mr. 
Buckminster Fuller, one of the most provoca- 
tive of architectural critics.) Suppose it the 
result not of factory standartlization, but of 
human individualism; born of the highly unco- 
ordinated efforts of client, architect, draftsmen, 
specification writer, contractor, subcontractors, 
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automobile accessory houses, building inspec- 
tors, insurance company inspectors, and work- 
men in a dozen mutually jealous unions. 
Supplant the Machine’s speed and efficiency by 
human slowness and waste; by endless argu- 
ments, endless delays, constant changes, work 
that the architect says has to be done over, 
parts that arrive the wrong size and have to be 
sent back, troubles with the unions, troubles 
with the subcontractors, troubles with the 
building inspector, bad weather holding up the 
work, demands for more time and more money. 
And imagine what the car would look like in 
the end to its owner, after nine months or so of 
waiting and a probable expenditure of fifty 
thousand dollars. One can almost see photo- 
graphs of it in the exclusive magazines; beauti- 
ful photographs on crisp, glossy paper: 

“This charming six-cylinder sedan repro- 
duces faithfully the old-world elegance of the 
stately baronial coaches of Normandy, which 
carried their owners to the court of the Fif- 
teenth Louis. However, one of the happiest 
things about American automobile design is 
that it need not adhere pedantically to any one 
manner; and so you will find that the exuberant 
bronze lanterns which the architect has so de- 
lightfully adapted to modern use as headlights 
came from a Venetian gondola of the Seicento, 
while the exquisitely carved wheels (no two of 
which are alike) are copies of Baroque origi- 
nals in the collection of the Princesse de 
Broglie... .” 


a IS SOUND criticism here, not 
lightly to be dismissed as futuristic nonsense. 
These men who try and condemn American 
architecture are not “cranks” (unless you wish 
to consider their intensity of purpose a sign of 
mental instability). Most of them are above the 
average in intelligence; far above it in sincerity 
and seriousness. Architecture is to them a 
religion, not merely a pleasant profession for 
gentlemen. They are its Protestants, as pas- 
sionately intolerant of what they conceive to 
be decadence as any Luther or Calvin. They 
fight unsparingly, and with arguments not 
easy to parry. 

They will say, for example, that the scien- 
tific discoveries of the nineteenth century 
made a complete break in the continuity of 
architecture, marked as decisive a step for- 
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ward as the discovery, unknown millenniums 
ago, of the arch. On one side of this break is 
your brick Georgian house, which would not 
have seemed unfamiliar to the first kings of 
Babylon; or your Colonial white pine house, 
which is cousin to the prehistoric wooden 
ancestor of the Parthenon. On the other side 
of the break are processes and possibilities 
undreamed of before, the miracles of steel, 
the endless resources of the Machine. Inexor- 
able progress has gone so far, so suddenly, in 
this one stride that the chain of tradition has 
snapped for the first time in history. To-day 
architecture is free, stands alone. What if this 
too abrupt freedom has brought confusion and 
fear; if the architect looks back longingly at his 
chain, his dear, familiar chain, that held to- 
gether such a pleasant company; if he pretends 
pathetically that there has been no break, and 
displays to the world a chain he has made 
himself out of bits of tinsel and string? Fear and 
confusion will pass. Freedom remains, and in 
time will be recognized as a help, not a hin- 
drance in building the great work of the future. 

Why sigh (they will say) for the Greek? 
He had no secret of perfection. His magic 
formula reduces simply to this: that he solved 
the problems peculiar to his age by using the 
best means he had at hand. The Modern can 
rival the Greek by doing the very same thing: 
by solving the problems peculiar to his age 
with the best means he has at hand. The Mod- 
ern can achieve greatness with reénforced con- 
crete, glass, and machines just as surely as the 
Monk achieved it with stone, glass, and men. 
He will rival no one and achieve nothing by 
erecting imitations of the Parthenon or of 
Chartres. 

So one finds an architect and theorist like 
Le Corbusier in France approaching the prob- 
lem of the modern house with a mind studi- 
ously stripped of traditions and inherited 
prejudices; seeking its solution in terms 
wholly of the twentieth century. To him the 
house of to-day, in the scale of evolution, is 
almost as far beyond Mount Vernon as the 
latter is beyond a cave. Twentieth-century 
machines give it light, keep it warm or cold, 
clean it, feed and amuse its owners and keep 
them in communication with the world; the 
house is itself a machine to live in. Why then 
cannot we respect it as we do our other ma- 
chines, the automobile, the steamship, the 
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airplane? Admit its nature and make the most 
of it? No one tries to disguise his yacht as 
Columbus’s Santa Maria. No one embellishes 
the turbine with egg-and-dart moldings. It is 
as silly to try to hide the mechanical essence of 
your house under a Period exterior as to secrete 
your telephone under the ruffled skirts of a doll. 
The house is a machine. Begin with that fact. 
Make the most of it. 

A machine, in the first place, is fabricated 
by other machines. Who to-day would make 
an engine by hand? Yet there is an equal ab- 
surdity in piling brick 
on brick as laboriously 
as the architects of Bab- 
ylon, when a concrete 
wall can be made al- 
most as readily as water 
is poured into a bottle. 

Why depend on wood 

and a carpenter when 

machined metal is fire- 

proof, rotproof, and in- 

finitely more elastic in 

its possible uses? Why not, then, adopt mass 
production of houses by factory methods — 
use standardized materials in standardized 
dimensions — and effect as great an economy 
of time and money as we have in the manu- 
facture of the automobile? 

A machine justifies itself only when it is as 
efficient as men can make it. A house, there- 
fore, should be as practical, as economical, as 
unsentimental as a tractor. Why continue, for 
example, the romantic pretense that it must 
have a hip or gable roof? The flat roof wastes 
no attic space; it can be readily converted 
into a terrace for sun bathing; modern methods 
of insulation and rain proofing have removed 
the last traditional objections to its use. 
Again, an important duty of the house, as an 
efficient mechanical servant of man, is to pro- 
mote to the best of its ability the health of its 
inhabitants. We know now something of the 
great therapeutic value of direct sunlight. It 
is possible to-day, as never before, to let that 
sunlight into our houses in a healing flood; 
to make the entire side of a room one great 
window. The architect who, knowing this, 
continues to deal out the old picturesque half- 
gloom, who still thinks of windows as decora- 
tive spots, three feet by five, neatly arranged, 
is potentially as maleficent as a well-poisoner. 
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A machine, finally, is beautiful, because it 
is perfectly adapted to its use; because, no 
matter how complicated it may seem, it has 
the essential simplicity of logic. Forget your 
superstitions. Beauty in architecture is no 
monopoly of pilasters and wrought-iron bal- 
conies. It is far more fundamental than any 
such tricks of surface decoration. Beauty 
comes from honest structure and lucid propor- 
tions, from simplicity and perfect functioning. 
If your house has these it will be beautiful and 
inspiring, even though it bears not the slightest 

resemblance to Haddon 
Hall or the Petit 
Trianon. 

There is to some a 
heady wine in words like 
these. One begins to 
feel young, very daring, 
full of ideals. One re- 
members the first time 
he was told that the 
Greatest Adventure of 
All is the Christian Life, 

and resolved forthwith to cut out smoking 
and go to help Dr. Grenfell in Labrador. So 
when one comes to examine the houses actually 
built by Le Corbusier and his “school,” the 
visible tokens of the new era, it is with a 
mind almost anxious to see in them something 
as stirring as the theories they embody. 

There are a number of these houses in Hol- 
land and Germany, some in France and Eng- 
land, a few in the United States. They look, as 
one would expect, a good deal alike. The new 
architecture cares nothing for “local flavor” or 
national character; like the Machine it exalts, 
it is heedless of political boundaries. So one 
sees modernist houses in Los Angeles very 
much as they are in Berlin: boldly geometrical 
in their masses, aggressively simple in elements 
and composition. White walls; flat roofs; 
windows in concentrated areas of glass. Ter- 
races everywhere to invite the sun, porches — 
half indoors, half out — that seem both living 
room and garden. Broad, untroubled planes, 
lines crisply precise. Decoration cut to an 
unobtrusive minimum of metal railings and 
awning supports. These houses have been 
scraped clean, it is obvious, of everything ir- 
relevant. They are the Home reduced to its 
barest essentials of efficient and comfortable 
shelter. 
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The interiors show an equal austerity. White 
walls; sunlight; a few articles of furniture, 
preferably built in. There are no projections, 
no undercut moldings, no dark corners to hold 
dirt; no busts of Dante, no models of galleons, 
no art lamps, no microbe-treasuring rugs. 
The rooms might almost be cleaned with a 
fire hose. One can imagine 
these houses functioning 
as smoothly and perfectly | 
as the operating theater 
of a hospital. Indeed it is a A\\\\ 
hospital they suggest, or AN\ | 
the deck of an ocean liner, a 
light, airy, aseptic. Here is 
honest modern construc- 
tion and lucid proportion- 
ing; here is simplicity and 
order, and a machine’s 

rfect fitness for use. 
ais —if you will —is gh 
Beauty.  . 

And it is not enough. ” 
One’s enthusiasm slowly 
fades. Something is wrong 
here after all, something left out. If this is 
what the theories come to, and all the gallant 
phrases, there is a flaw in them somewhere. 
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ee DIFFICULTY is to say where and 
why. One has at first only a feeling, a creeping 
vague dissatisfaction with these shells of con- 
crete and glass. The physical facts of the case, 
of course, are unassailable. To-day’s house 
probably deserves everything (with an allow- 
ance for picturesque exaggeration) that the 
Modernists say of it. To-morrow’s house is 
everything that To-day’s is not. It is dangerous 
trying to combat logic and unassailable facts 
with nothing more than a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. And yet one becomes more and more 
sure. Something has been left out here, for- 
gotten from the start; some intangible factor 
that clouds all these clear certainties. This is 
not the way to build a brighter Hellas. 

A first objection might be this: that in their 
zeal for the perfection of architecture, these 
Modernists have lost sight of the basic imper- 
fections of man. They exalt above all else logic, 
frankness, an unsentimental clarity of vision; 
qualities which on the whole are conspicuously 
absent in man, and for which he has seldom 
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shown any great appreciation. Here is a fun- 
damental disparity, and perhaps the source of 
the whole trouble. 

It is one of the burdens of the architect 
that his dreams can be realized only by the 
help of other men. A poet can attain the Oxford 
Book of English Verse in lonely obscurity, 
without a thought of his 
fellows; an architect must 
accept the world and make 
his compromise with it, or 
fail utterly. He may be a 
great genius, but unless his 
ideas are persuasive enough 
to lesser men to seem worth 
the trouble of execution, 
they will never be any- 
thing more than drawings; 
pathetic embryos in the 
museum of architectural 
curiosities. One begins to 
appreciate, now, the mag- 
nitude of what these Mod- 
ernists are undertaking, 
what they must accom- 
plish if their ideas are to be accepted by any- 
thing more than a small group of extremists 
and sensation-hunters. It is difficult enough 
to persuade one client, or a half dozen, or 
fifty. How much more difficult to overcome the 
inertia and the prejudices of a whole civiliza- 
tion! For that, there must be an Idea as stir- 
ring as the enthusiasm for Greece and Rome 
that swept over Europe in the Renaissance. 
They plan a revolution as truly as do the 
Communists; to achieve it, they must deal in 
elementals that hold good in every class and 
every country. It is not for them to rest satis- 
fied with the approval of a critical minority; 
they must be as universally appealing as 
Charlie Chaplin or the desire for a comfortable 
old age. 

Logic and efficiency and order are universal 
qualities, certainly. But are they the right ones 
to place so much trust in? Man, in the funda- 
mentals of his life (and choosing a home is one 
of them), is notoriously illogical, inefficient, 
disordered. His feeling for these virtues with 
which he is so scantily endowed is seldom 
warmer than an uneasy tolerance. They seem to 
him always a trifle inhuman; emphasis can 
make them actively irritating. It is never well 
to forget Aristides, that wise and incorruptible 
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statesman, the pattern of perfection for his age, 
who was banished from Athens because people 
were tired of hearing him called “The Just.” 

There is no surer sign of man’s divergence 
from the Modernist ideal than this: that he 
cannot, as yet, religiously think of his house as 
being merely a machine to give him efficient 
and comfortable shelter. It is that, of course, 
but how much more; how inextricably tangled 
with memories and hopes and sentimental 
dreaming, caught in a confused twilight world 
of emotion where logic never appears. For good 
or ill, man has made his house a duality like 
himself. Part of it is a tangible body which 
can be measured and photographed, which 
follows definite physical laws; part is a wholly 
intangible spirit which is not to be measured or 
predicted in any way, which follows no laws at 
all. When a man’s automobile consistently 
breaks down, he usually gets rid of it as quickly 
as possible. Yet his house may behave equally 
ill — its roof leak, its pipes freeze, its furnace 
die at dawn every morning — he will excuse it 
as charitably, sometimes, as he would the fail- 
ings of a friend, and still think it on the whole 
the best place in the world to live. And this by 
no reasoned weighing of merits against faults; 
the thing will be instinctive, a matter of ob- 
scure, wholly unreasonable emotions. 

A home, after all, stands in the relation of 
friend to most people. One very seldom chooses 
a friend because he is logical and efficient and 
animated by the highest ideals. An employee 
yes, and so one’s office or factory. But friend- 
ships spring up (and houses are chosen) by 
capricious trifles: a mutual fondness for tennis 
or discussing literature at tea-time; 
the size of a fireplace or the sweep 
of a roof line. One rather shudders at 
the thought of intimacy with some- 
one who could never be anything 
but logical and efficient; whose 
fierce honesty would impel him to 
say exactly what he was thinking, 
always; who would test every action 
by the uncompromising light of his 
moral standards, and never for a 
moment do anything impulsive or 
hasty or sentimental. There are 
virtues and virtues. One wonders 
why the Modernists should have 
chosen to perpetuate in their house 
the least companionable of all. 
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And yet there is really nothing to wonder at. 
For Le Corbusier and those who think with 
him have forgotten, or elected to ignore, all the 
elements in man which refuse to dovetail into 
their theories; the imponderables that cannot 
be measured by even the most delicate ma- 
chines, the inconsistencies that mock at logic. 
Their house, too, has no imponderables. 
It is no more troubled and complicated by 
human emotion than a Diesel engine. There is 
nothing about it that has not been made in a 
factory. One suspects that their delight in a 
mechanized age has led them to the subcon- 
scious belief that man himself is little more 
than a machine, easily understood, easily 
disposed of; that shelter and comfort will 
make hm contented, plenty of light and air 
and green vegetables will keep him healthy, 
and the four-hour day will give him plenty of 
time to improve himself culturally. Ah, happy 
man — his mind like an exhibition motor in an 
automobile show. Everything polished and 
gleaming, all the parts neatly located and 
explained on a chart; no barnacles on the 
flywheel, no waste clogging the feed-pipe, no 
mice nesting in the differential. He is a little 
difficult to identify among one’s acquaintances, 
this Modern Man. But he must exist some- 
where, to live in the Modern, No-nonsense 
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It is curious that the critics should be so well 
aware of human frailty and its debauching 
effect on architecture in the past — and should 
seem so unaware that human frailty continues 
unabated, and must affect their own work. 
To-day’s house, which they attack so bitterly, 
gives after all a fairly accurate picture of its 
owner. If it is sentimental and inconsistent and 
cluttered with useless survivals, that is because 
he too is sentimental and inconsistent, and goes 
always under a heavy burden of inherited 
prejudices and superstitions. It is difficult to 
imagine his carrying all these unhappy quali- 
ties to live with him in his new glass-and- 
concrete home; all his silly feelings about pine 
paneling and flagstone walks and Charm. 
Perhaps the critics, piling up vitriolic adjec- 
tives as they write, like to fancy their words an 
acid bath from which this owner — now so 
imperfect — will emerge purified, scoured clean 
of all his follies, and aching to live in a mass- 
production house. One can grant the necessity, 
at least, of some such miracle. 

For as things now stand, the Modernist 
house seems designed not for man at all — not 
for you or me or anyone we know — but for the 
inhabitants of some Wellsian Utopia who have 
long since grown beyond human weaknesses. 
And this is why one finds it unreal, and dis- 
appointing in spite of its virtues, its beauty, 
the stirring words that champion it. This is its 
gravest fault, that it recognizes only a part of 
man, is related to only a fraction of life. The 
surest source of complication and failure in 
domestic architecture is precisely the factor 
which this house refuses to meet except by 
denial: the intangible, subreasonable factor 
of human emotion. Can any problem be solved 
when one of its chief elements is disregarded? 


Iv 
_ Is a psychology of escape in 


architecture as well as in literature or painting. 
Nothing offers a better illustration of this than 
the amazing popularity enjoyed in our greatest 
cities by the type of restaurant that pretends 
to be A Bit of Old Florence, or A Quaint 
Corner in Seville. One cannot feel proud of 
these architectural pustules, but they are not 
to be dismissed as simple manifestations of bad 
taste. They are more complex than that, and 
their reason for existence lies deep in the nature 
of the city itself. They signalize a protest — 
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crude and obvious, of course — against a 
manner of living which every year grows more 
complicated and harassed. To a city dweller 
the Machine Age is most noticeable in its 
most offensive aspects, as an incessant, brutal 
attack on human nerves. The roar of the ele- 
vated, the head-splitting clatter of riveters, the 
shameful indignity of a subway rush, the noisy 
peril of crossing streets — it is in flight from 
these that a city’s population goes to Florida if 
it can, and ifit can’t, takes refuge in imitations of 
the Alcazar and the Bargello. Their pretense may 
be little more than childish, the stone arches 
obviously plaster, the massive oak timbers 
painted concrete; but they serve their purpose. 
They satisfy some obscure corner of a man’s 
mind that desires illusion, even cheap illusion; 
that hates the pandemonium outside, and 
wants to pretend, if only for an hour, that the 
world is quiet again, and leisurely. 

Most people are not wholly at ease in the 
modern world, and they are willing to pay well 
for the illusions that momentarily soften and 
disguise it. They find, perhaps, that they can 
bear it more contentedly — noise and confu- 
sion, hurry, everlasting tension — by virtue of 
the hours in which, consciously or not, they 
pretend that it does not exist. For its steely 
common sense they substitute the fairy-book 
life of the movies; from the spiritual oppression 
of skyscraper and subway they escape into 
lath-and-plaster medievalism. And at the end 
of a day’s work they go home thankfully to 
houses that look as little like an office building 
as possible; that deny office buildings, deny the 
twentieth century, deny that machines were 
ever invented. The corners of their spirit, 
rubbed raw by machinery, are soothed by 
hooked rugs and pewter and prints; by old 
things (even by poor copies of old things) that 
breathe the serenity of a simpler age. 

It is significant for more reasons than one 
that enthusiasm for the Machine House has 
been largely confined to Europe. The critic 
can explain this easily enough; Americans are 
notoriously slaves to a corrupt academic tradi- 
tion. But one may perceive, also, that so far 
Europe has been merely toying with the 
Machine Age, while America is living with it 
and has found it a not completely comfortable 
bedfellow. Consider a Frenchman, working in a 
city still dominated by the eighteenth century. 
Perhaps it was only last year that his home 
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knew the excitement of steam heat; three 
mornings a week he has to climb five flights of 
stairs to his office because the ascenseur is in 
temporary difficulties. One can excuse his 
idealizing a perfectly mechanized life, and 
dreaming of a modern house full of marvels of 
comfort and efficiency. 

But the American has been brought up on 
mechanical marvels. The elevator that may 
carry him fifty stories to his office is efficient 
beyond all dreaming. The only thing that 
stands between it and absolute perfection is the 
fact that its passengers, being weakly human, 
cannot be forced to get on and off much faster, 
in spite of every sort of ingenious mental prod- 
ding. This American obscurely resents being 
bullied by high-speed elevators, being chained 
to telephones, being hustled by some machines 
and deafened by others all day long, and with 
the years he piles up a subconscious rebellion. 
When the chance comes for him to express his 
resentment, he buys a house that he and his 
wife have found in the country; an old, run- 
down farmhouse in the hills, with big stone 
chimneys and a beamed ceiling. 

Both he and the Frenchman are protesting 
against their surroundings. The European 
escape is into the future; a future which in 
most respects is merely an intensification of the 
American’s present. The American knows that 
sort of thing too well already, and — rightly or 
wrongly, as you prefer — chooses his solace 
from the past. 

There is small profit to the critics in reviling 
imitative architecture while the conditions that 
encourage it are unabated. As long as the 
realities of a machine-made world are so un- 
comfortable to man that he cannot accept them 
without at least a partial disguise, he will 
continue to use his home as an escape from 
Fact; and domestic architecture will continue 
to be just as illogical, imitative, and falsely 
picturesque as it is to-day. 

Modernism has had its well-deserved vic- 
tories. Skyscraper, factory, airport; the past 
has no claim on these or their like, and the 
present knows how to 
treat them  superla- 
tively well. But its 
fiercest struggle and 
most important — over 
the body of the Ameri- 


can home—seems 
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likely to dwindle out into compromise or defeat. 
The case against it is too clear. All the brilliance 
of its debate is dimmed by unsound premises; 
the shining pyramid of its theory towers un- 
easily over quicksand. One can imagine it 
flaring up for a few years as a smart sensation, 
lasting perhaps as long as its lamentable 
predecessor, Art Nouveau, then sinking as 
inevitably and as permanently into that limbo 
which has always been reserved for forgotten 
fashions. 

Yet its virtues need not be lost simply 
because they have been overstated, or the 
good in it neglected because it falls short of 
perfection. It is possible to conceive of a 
compromise between this house, which is too 
like an automobile, and to-day’s house, which 
is too like “an old stage-coach full of tuber- 
culosis” ; a compromise that might advance the 
cause of good architecture and still remember 
man’s limitations. The art of building can learn 
much from Le Corbusier in rapid and economi- 
cal construction, and in the eternal beauty of 
simplicity. 

There are liberal forces working to-day 
which will know how to profit by all that is of 
value in Modernism; working quietly and 
without sensationalism, toward a progress more 
lasting than any fashion. They have already 
shorn eclecticism of many of its excesses. In 
time their cautious advance may bring the 
development of a distinctive American style, 
linked with the past as man’s mind is always 
linked, but no longer slavishly bound to it. 
One may see the beginnings, perhaps, of such a 
style in the Far West, where architects have 
fused elements once Spanish or Italian into 
something that is neither of these, but Cali- 
fornian, made for brown hills and ocean and 
unending sunshine; something barely touched 
by archeology, engagingly simple and invit- 
ingly direct. 

There is no need, then, to fear because 
Machine Modernism is too extreme that the 
Olde English Half-timbered Suburb must go on 
forever, and the Corinthian Order swagger 
down the years to the 
end of time. Architec- 
ture will not stand still 
always, even though 
this one pull was too 
sudden and ill-balanced 
to move it. 
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Standardizing Values 


Instead of Trying to Nail Down the Restless Dollar 


by WALTER A. TERPENNING 


“6 
i Is no pain like the pain of a 
new idea,” said Walter Bagehot, but there 
never was a time when the suffering from new 
economic ideas was less excruciating than in 
the present crisis. The depression, with its 
unemployment, lengthy bread lines, vacant 
stores, smokeless factories, bankrupt banks, 
and general economic disorganization and 
demoralization has reached such proportions 
that even the politicians can no longer laugh it 
off, and anyone who has a reasonable sugges- 
tion for the amelioration of such conditions 
need have no hesitancy in expressing his views. 
The industrial system and the credit ma- 
chinery have broken down and have left a 
ghastly fear and lack of confidence in the future 


which show in the fact, as suggested by Life, 


that even the folks who never expect to pay 
are not buying. 

It is with this fear of the future that this 
article is concerned, a future that we can no 
more disregard than Hamlet could “jump” the 
life to come. The apprehension, and the result- 
ing hesitancy in the mind of every producer 
and consumer, which resolves itself into an 
impasse of watchful waiting to see which way 
the capricious cat of price levels is going to 
jump, must be overcome. The making of such 
price levels the standard of value would go a 
long way towards the fundamental solution 
of the problem. 


THE UNSTABLE DOLLAR 


Bictuiom the students of money and 
credit have been unable to offer a workable 
solution of the problem of business fluctua- 
tions, they have made a great contribution to 
our understanding of a most important phase 
of the problem, namely, the defects of money 
as a standard of value. One of the most serious 
aspects of the present uncomfortable condition 
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is the cyclical change from a period of inflation 
to one of deflation of our dollar. This change, 
which is accompanied by such confusion and 
inconvenience, and which may last for five 
months or five years, is an upward fluctuation 
in the value of money as measured in price 
levels. 

The tendency for money to fluctuate in 
value has been a weakness of every pecuniary 
system, whether the legal tender has been 
cattle, or precious stones, or salt, or ponies, or 
wampum, or tobacco, or gold, or silver. It was 
of this instability, as experienced in the seven- 
teenth century, that Macaulay was thinking 
when he said, “It may well be doubted whether 
all the misery which has been inflicted on the 
English nation in a quarter of a century by bad 
kings, bad ministers, bad Parliaments, and 
bad judges was equal to the misery caused by 
bad crowns and bad shillings.” A similar accu- 
sation might be made against the fluctuating 
pecuniary values of our century. Unquestion- 
ably, money has been the root of much evil of 
which even Paul of Tarsus never thought. 

Illustrations of the limits to which this 
fluctuating value of money may go are the 
United States “greenbacks” during and after 
the Civil War, the Bolshevik rubles after the 
World War, and the German marks in 1923 and 
1924. In February, 1924, a bill of 100,000,000,- 
ooo German marks was worth a little over two 
cents in American money. The slightest change 
in the value of money in either direction means 
loss to someone, and the likelihood of change 
increases with the increasing use of credit. 

Like a toy balloon, there is a limit to the in- 
flatability of money and credit, and the serious 
difficulty of most provisions for avoiding a 
break is, as with the balloon, the fact that no 
one knows in advance just when the limit will 
be reached. As late as September, 1929, even 
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such an authority as Professor Irving Fisher 
was taking issue with Mr. Roger Babson and 
arguing that market conditions were healthy. 

The most noteworthy of the schemes for the 
direct control of money is that of Professor 
Fisher. His plan is to secure a stationary in- 
stead of a fluctuating dollar by adding to or 
subtracting from the number of grains in a 
gold dollar according as the purchasing power 
of each grain decreases or increases. The diffi- 
culty of having to call gold dollars in and chip a 
piece off or weld one on bi-monthly, or as often 
as the index numbers show a change in price 
levels, is obviated by the provision that no gold 
coin is to be allowed to circulate. The difficulty 
of preventing the circulation of gold money is 
passed over without much discussion. 

Professor Fisher’s remedy amounts to the 
government’s saying to the holder of a gold 
certificate, “Now we have deposited in the 
vault at Washington a certain amount of gold 
sufficient in value to redeem your certificate at 
whatever figure the index number indicates at 
the time of redemption, but you cannot touch 
it, unless you accept it in the form of bullion to 
be manufactured into jewelry or to be ex- 
ported to foreign countries.” 

This means that there would be no gold 
dollars, as such, to be used as money and, 
since that is the main reason why gold now has 
value, it would seem probable that gold certifi- 
cates would be acceptable only to jewelers, 
or tourists abroad. Ordinarily, the holder of a 
gold certificate, like the depositor in a run on 
the bank, wants his money if he cannot have it 
but does not want it if he can. Money issued on 
government fiat alone is not-generally accept- 
able, and that only is acceptable which is based 
upon some commodity having intrinsic value 
and being itself used as legal tender to the 
extent that the holder of bills is encouraged in 
thinking that he could have them redeemed if 
he wished to do so. 

The schemes for stabilizing the value of 
money through control of credit are equally 
faulty in that those which are simple are in- 
adequate and those which are adequate, or 
appear so, are too involved to be put into 
practice. 


A SUBSTITUTE STANDARD 
HERE is hope, however, in. the fact 


that there is one more and only one more 
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alternative in the way of a method of dealing 
with the problem, an alternative apparently 
overlooked by students who have considered 
the problem in the past. That third alternative 
resolves itself into a substitution of general 
price levels, as measured by index numbers, 
for money in the function of serving as a 
standard of value. Such substitution would not 
obviate the necessity of maintaining efficient 
financial and credit machinery, but it would 
make unnecessary artificial devices implicit in 
all schemes for stabilizing the dollar through 
a managed currency. 

This suggestion has the advantage over 
provisions for stabilizing the dollar in that it is 
so simple that a wayfaring man, though not an 
economist, can understand it. It could be ap- 
plied to a single business or to that of the entire 
country, as we already have most of the neces- 
sary machinery for its application on whatever 
scale we might choose to apply it. The proposi- 
tion is simply to let the value of money fluctu- 
ate as it will, but to make all contracts in which 
risk is involved due to the time element, 7.¢., 
contracts calling for the payment of a certain 
sum at some future date, made with the 
stipulation that that sum should not be 
measured in dollars and cents, but that it 
should represent a certain buying power. 

The change would mean our ceasing to 
think of money in its traditional aspect as a 
standard of value, and to substitute for it in 
that traditional function the more fundamental 
standard, its purchasing power. The innovation 
might be accomplished in either of two ways, 
through its gradual and voluntary adoption by 
different kinds of business concerns, or suddenly 
through legislative enactment forcing all mak- 
ers of contracts involving risk from possible 
changes in price levels to make their contracts 
with the stipulation that their fulfillment 
allows for fluctuations in the value of money. 
The first method would be comparable to that 
of getting folks up an hour earlier in the 
morning by convincing them that early rising 
makes one healthy, wealthy, and wise. The 
second would be similar to that of enforcing 
daylight-saving time. Let the mayor turn the 
town clock ahead, and every citizen will be 
out of bed an hour earlier the very first morning. 

Never before has the evil of general price 
fluctuations and the gambling which it necessi- 
tates been more evident, and the time is now 
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ripe for depriving money of its tyrannical 
power of determining values. 

Most of us do not want money to look at or 
to light our pipes with. We desire money for the 
things money will buy. The amount which we 
demand at any particular time is determined 
by the amount of goods and services which we 
demand. Its function as a medium of exchange 
is the most important and the only non- 
transferable function of money; and, in view 
of its instability of value, not even the econo- 
mists who, at least since Adam Smith, have 
proclaimed its function of serving as a standard 
of value, would object to divesting it of this 
function, if a more dependable substitute could 
be found to serve in that capacity. 

The only possible substitute is that of 
general price levels as indicated by a system of 
index numbers. Such a substitution would 
improve money as a medium of exchange, and 
would solve the problem resulting from its 
instability. The suggestion is simply that all 
contractual agreements involving the payment 
of money at some future date should contain 
the stipulation that the amount of money to be 
paid should be determined by the buying 
power of money at that future time as com- 
pared with that at the time the agreement was 
made. This provision would, of course, be most 
beneficial in connection with those contracts 
in which the time element is greatest, and 
would have no application to business transac- 
tions the fulfillment of which does not involve 
the passage of time. 


APPLYING THE SYSTEM 


TT: SYSTEM Is applicable to three kinds 
of business transactions requiring time for 
fulfillment: 

1. Money contracts in which both parties to 
the transaction furnish or receive money. II- 
lustrations of such contracts are notes, bonds, 
savings deposits, i insurance, and other termin- 
able securities. 

2. Contracts in which one party pays money 
for goods or services furnished by the second 
party. The payment of salaries and wages, pro- 
ducing goods on contract, and the sale of goods 
on account are examples of this kind of business. 

3- Non-contractual production in anticipa- 
tion of demand. This would include such busi- 
nesses as agriculture and the manufacture of 
automobiles. 


o8 


In a simple promissory note, the form of the 
agreement would be something like the follow- 
ing: 

One year from date I promise to pay the 
First National Bank the equivalent in present 
purchasing power of Ten Thousand Dollars, 
($10,000), the amount to be determined by the 
index of wholesale prices of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, as of the date near- 
est the due date. 

The borrower would receive his $10,000. If 
at the expiration of the year the value of money 
as measured in purchasing power had depreci- 
ated so that one dollar was then worth seventy- 
five cents, as might well be the case, he would 
have to pay the First National Bank $13,333. 33: 
If, on the other hand, the value of money in- 
creased during this time, he would pay accord- 
ingly less than $10,000. This arrangement 
would involve injustice to no one, while under 
the present system, as economists have long 
understood, an appreciation in the value of 
money always means a loss to debtors, and 
a depreciation means a loss to creditors. If a 
man borrowed $1000 in 1913 and repaid the 
debt in 1920, the amount returned at that time 
would have represented in purchasing power 
only 45 per cent of that received in 1913, and 
the lender would have been the loser by $550. 
If the same amount had been borrowed in 
1920, and repaid in 1928, the borrower would 
have returned to the lender $1500 in purchas- 
ing power, a transaction which would have 
represented a loss of $500 to the borrower. 

The adoption by the banking business of this 
systeni of using price levels as the standard of 
value would probably encourage most effec- 
tively its general use. It is applicable not only to 
the payment of loans but to the repayment of 
savings and the computation of interest. 

It is perhaps most needed in international 
business. In international loans, for instance, 
the time element is usually very great, and the 
length of time allowed for such loans allows for 
a correspondingly great fluctuation in the 
money values. A better argument for a reduc- 
tion of the debts of European nations to the 
United States than that they won the war for 
us is the fact that the dollars which they bor- 
rowed were worth in purchasing power much 
less than an equal number of dollars are now 
worth. The conflicts which result from the de- 
sire of debtor nations to postpone the payment 
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of principal until a period of “good times” or 
depreciated money values, is a fruitful source 
of hostility. The Young Plan for Germany’s 
payment of indemnities, designed to favor 
Germany, is now very unfavorable to that 
country. 

This speculative risk, involved in every 
economic contractual agreement into which 
the time element enters, could be avoided by 
the provision that the fulfillment of the agree- 
ment should allow for the change in the pur- 
chasing power of money. 

Suppose, for instance, such a business as 
that of life insurance, one of the largest in the 
country, should take the suggestion seriously. 
At present, every thinking policyholder knows 
that his beneficiary may be paid off in currency 
worth a small fraction of that in which he is 
paying his premiums, if the sums are compared 
in economic power. This scheme would be 
applied not only to payments made to benefici- 
aries, but to the amounts paid in annual or 
biannual premiums. Again, since insurance 
companies are among the largest purchasers of 
bonds, they could probably find many firms, 
perhaps even the government, willing to issue 
bonds subject to such an agreement. The idea 
would spread, and with its spread would dis- 
appear the fear of the future and the lack of 
business confidence in so far as that confidence 
is, at present, disturbed by changing price 
levels. Not only life insurance, but all kinds of 
insurance might adopt such a system. 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


A. AN illustration of the working of the 
system in connection with the second form of 
contract, wages and salaries might be paid ac- 
cording to schedules varying from month to 
month or year to year and so avoid the present 
necessary painful changes in standards of liv- 
ing and the bitter conflicts between employers 
and employees resulting from unwilled and un- 
forseen variations in currency values. Such 
conflicts would be eliminated as rapidly as the 
function of setting a standard of value could 
be transferred from the legal tender to the more 
fundamental purchasing power of money. 
This transfer could be made in all the contrac- 
tual relationships pertaining to employment 
in which sufficient time is involved to allow 
for a change in price levels. In no other con- 
tracts is any change necessary. 
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The application of this provision to employ- 
ment would not imply the stabilization of sal- 
aries or wages. It would not prevent changes 
in salaries or wages because of changes in the 
workers’ efficiency or for other reasons. New 
contracts could be made from time to time as 
at present. It would simply mean that changes 
in price levels during the term of employment 
would result immediately and automatically 
in corresponding changes in the stipulated wage 
or salary. If the buying power of five dollars a 
week or $5000 a year suddenly doubled, the 
amount to be paid would suddenly decrease by 
one-half. If such buying power suddenly de- 
creased one-half, the amount to be paid would 
be doubled. 

Under the present system, employers are 
loath to make changes in either direction. 
When a depression comes, they keep up wages 
and salaries, and economize by employing 
fewer men. This amounts to an increase in 
wages and salaries for those few while the rest 
starve. When an inflation comes, wages and 
salaries are not immediately raised, and this 
necessitates the painful expedient of reducing 
the workers’ standard of living. The task of 
explaining to workers the fact that the amount 
of remuneration to be paid to him at the time 
of employment would serve only as a base 
upon which to compute future remuneration 
in line with the changing value of money 
would not only provide for the peaceful ad- 
justment of wage and salary changes which 
must eventually be made anyway, but it 
would facilitate a friendly understanding 
which would be an advantage in the solution 
of other common problems. 

In the business of legitimate speculation, a 
business which is often blamed for the depres- 
sion, this provision would be an advantage. 
The dealer in futures might agree to pay his 
losses or take his profits in so much buying 
power and so make the gambling risk in unas- 
certainable changes in money values unneces- 
sary. He could then perform his function of 
stabilizing the prices of the commodity in 
which he deals more efficiently in that he could 
concentrate on the study of the more or less 
ascertainable future supply of and demand for 
the commodity without having to guess at the 
probable changes in general price-levels. Such 
stabilization would then be sounder economi- 
cally than the sort of control exerted by the 
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Farm Board. Modern business is highly spe- 
cialized, and the specialists wish to give their 
attention to, and receive pay for, only their 
particular functions. They are quite willing 
to forego the opportunity for speculative 
profits in order to avoid speculative losses. 
The application of this provision would remove 
the most risky speculative element from mod- 
ern business. 

Certain non-contractual enterprises might 
profit by basing value on buying power rather 
than on money. Many economic enterprises 
such as ordinary retail, most farming, and all 
other kinds of producing in anticipation of de- 
mand, do not involve contractual agreements in 
the sale of the products. The producer, never- 
theless, might hedge in the value of money 
much as the miller hedges in the value of 
wheat. The miller, like the merchant, farmer, 
or other producer, is not an expert speculator 
and wishes to give his whole attention to his 
specialty. He is willing to forego the chance of 
speculative profits in order to avoid the chance 
of speculative losses. He therefore hedges, or 
both buys and sells an equal amount of 
wheat to be delivered at the time when the 
grinding process is completed. If the price of 
wheat changes during this time, he offsets his 
loss in one deal by his gain in the other. So the 
credit which one uses in the process of stock- 
ing goods, growing crops, or manufacturing, if 
subject to the changes in general price levels, 
would enable him to hedge the risk of changes 
in money value during the performance of his 
specialized function, that of production, not 
speculation. 

Such hedging might apply to building costs. 
The builder might pay back his building costs 
in serial bonds maturing from time to time as 
the building depreciates and subject to the 
general price-level provision. As such produc- 
tion is managed now, he who sitteth down 
and counteth the cost is just guessing at it. 

Of course, many business organizations 
would include in their various processes all 
three of the kinds of businesses enumerated 
above. The manufacturer of automobiles 
would put his surplus capital out at interest in 
loans or savings deposits and contract for the 
payment of his funds in a way to avoid loss 
through changes in the economic power of 
money. He would borrow money subject to 
the same provision for the purchase of raw ma- 
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terials. He would employ his laborers with the 
understanding that their wages or salaries 
should automatically vary with the general 
price levels. He would hedge on his unsold 
stock during the period of waiting for a mar- 
ket. He would confine himself to the manufac- 
ture of automobiles and avoid all unnecessary 
speculative risk. 


THE NEW BOOKKEEPING 


AM assured by an authority on ac- 
counting, Professor William A. Paton of the 
University of Michigan, that the accounting 
system would not be seriously complicated by 
the changes necessary to the stabilization of 
values. While it would entail some technical 
problems such as its application to apprecia- 
tion and depreciation, it would in general in- 
volve no difficulty more complicated than that 
suggested by Professor Fisher who, writing 
in 1920, said that, as compared with the big- 
gest dollar we ever had, that of 1896, the pres- 
ent dollar looked like thirty cents. Actually it 
was worth about thirty-five cents. 

As applied to wages and salaries, the em- 
ployees who could do simple problems in 
arithmetic could compute the effect upon his 
income of a change in price levels by the use 
of a simple formula. His actual wage would 
equal the reference wage times a fraction, the 
numerator of which would be the index of 
the particular date of the computation and the 
denominator, the reference index figure. Sup- 
pose, for example, a workman was hired for 
$18 per week at a time when the index figure 
stood at 110 and that during his term of service 
the index figure rose to 121. The new wage 
would equal 18 x 121419 or $19.80. A decrease 
in the price level would be computed in the 
same manner. Mr. Henry Ford is already bas- 
ing the wages to be paid to workers in different 
countries upon the different price levels in 
those countries. The same reasons for thus 
varying wages from place to place are valid 
for varying them from time to time, and the 
difficulty of computing the latter variations 
would be no greater. : 

The two questions which immediately pre- 
sent themselves are: Is this proposition based 
upon sound economics, and is it practicable? 
Authorities on economics, accounting, bank- 
ing, and law whom I have consulted all agree 
that the proposal is valid and feasible from 
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the standpoint of their specialties. Economi- 
cally, it would facilitate the popular under- 
standing of economic laws in so far as they 
impinge upon the true conception of wealth, 
which is now often confused with money. The 
various fallacies of keeping money in “our 
town” or “our nation” and those concerning 
the amount of money needed in a-country 
would easily be seen to be absurd. It might 
result in an increase in faith in statesmen who 
may be no more to blame for a depression than 
for a bumper crop of wheat. 

We have various agencies with carefully 
prepared systems of index numbers, used regu- 
larly, but mainly as a basis for observing trends 
of money fluctuations in order to anticipate 
probable future conditions. This function 
would be no longer necessary, since the worry 
concerning future price levels would be elimi- 
nated. It is generally admitted, anyway, that 
they have been of little value when used for 
this purpose, especially in anticipating sudden 
deflations, such as that which ushered in the 
present depression. Most of the forecasts failed 
hopelessly in indicating the turning point in 
the recent break. 

Proper use of this machinery would make 
unnecessary its use in the fortune-telling func- 









L. IS OFTEN asserted when two or three 
women are gathered together that times are 
bad with the younger generation. They have 
departed from the ways of their mothers; they 
have neither manners nor morals; my dear, the 
things these boys and girls do! Just wait, they 
tell me, until your own daughter goes to a road- 
house at two o'clock in the morning — and the 
implication is that if she escapes the Conse- 
quences it will be only by good luck or by a 
wisdom we shudder to think our daughters 
possess. But when I have pressed for instances, 


tion. We could disregard the future, and use, 
possibly, a government-controlled system of 
index numbers to determine what we should 
pay in premiums, bond and stock retirements, 
dividends, rents, interest, salaries, wages, 
taxes, etc. The assurance which would result is 
the main thing that is needed to restore con- 
fidence and start the wheels rolling toward a 
return to something far better than normality. 


Modern Daughters 


by ALICE AUSTIN WHITE 


Even though the present depression runs its 


course and we return to less confused condi- 


tions, there is no assurance that such conditions 


would last long without some new rational 


method of control over economic processes 
which produce fluctuations. 

If this method of stabilizing values were 
adopted on a large scale, it would accomplish 
directly the stabilization of real values; and 
indirectly would go a long way toward accom- 
plishing what the various dubious schemes of 
dollar stabilization seek to accomplish directly. 
It would prevent the fluctuation of money 
values themselves in so far as they are now the 
result of psychological uncertainty and of the 
speculative efforts of those who try to take 
advantage of such fluctuations. Thus it would 


kill our bugbear twice, which ought to prove 
fatal. 


it appears that my friends have no particular 
daughter in mind just at the moment, only the 
younger generation in general. Indeed, these 
stories of youthful atrocities seem to be rather 
like those German atrocities during the war 
which had always happened a week before, in 
another village, a little farther on. 

I stand skeptical, not so much of the tales I 
am told as of their ultimate direfulness. The 
sins of “the younger generation” seem to lie in 
its divergence from the older generation, 
particularly in its attitude toward sex. Perhaps 
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these nice women who are so perturbed by 
modern youth were not rebels when they were 
young, but I was, and most of the girls I knew 
represented a sharp divergence from their 
parents. To be sure, we did not tipple in road- 
houses: on the contrary, we were undrunken 
beyond belief. But I do not think that mothers 
of girls petting in parked cars find their daugh- 
ters more headstrong and incomprehensible 
than our mothers found us. If they did not sit 
talking about us over their cups of tea, I 
imagine it was because they were too much 
hurt by our goings-on to wish to discuss them. 

The change in religious feeling was a prime 
cause of misunderstanding. To be sure, one of 
the charges against modern youth is that it is 
godless; but the godliness of its parents is 
nothing to boast of. The future life is a vague 
matter at best nowadays, but to the parents of 
my childhood it was as definite as daily life and 
the conduct of daily life was supposed to be 
directed toward its rewards and its punish- 
ments. Modern heartaches over a child who de- 
parts from the established code of manners 
could hardly be more bitter than the heartache 
of a parent a generation ago whose child de- 
parted from the god of his fathers and was 
thereby lost through all eternity. 

There was also a painful difference in attitude 
toward marriage. Of sex we did not speak. 
For my mother’s generation, marriage had been 
the only career for a girl, not because it might 
satisfy physical and emotional needs — it was 
not admitted that she had such needs — but 
because it provided her a home, a family 
(rather beyond her dreams perhaps), and a 
recognized place in the community. Life itself 
was known to be a hard-working, childbearing 
matter, but the preliminaries to life were im- 
bued with a wistful romance. The story began 
with the courtship and ended with the wedding; 
and the tense moment came when the hero, 
reverent in the presence of purity, printed a 
chaste kiss on the brow of the heroine. People 
were enthralled by the marriage altar and 
embarrassed by the marriage bed. 

I do not know what my mother thought of 
marriage in the sense of which she never spoke, 
nor should I to this day dare ask her. I think 
sex was to her natural and inevitable, rather 
Biblical indeed, but the end of “innocence,” of 
the sunshine and illusion of youth. I suppose 
she must have been subject to the puritan 
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doctrine that “carnal pleasure” in itself was 
wrong because it was pleasure, and that it was 
justified only by spiritual values independent 
of it and by the divine duty to people the earth. 
She may have been one of those traditional 
Victorian women to whom intercourse was 
always distasteful; but I am more inclined to 
believe she shared the human joys of being in 
love, tempered by distrust of the flesh and by 
always ominous possibilities. 

Though my mother never talked to me 
directly about sex, she conveyed very definite 
impressions. Her reticence was certainly not 
the reserve of one in the presence of something 
too sacred for words; her pained silence con- 
firmed an idea that the physical aspects of 
marriage were something to be dreaded and 
avoided. From my earliest childhood she had 
instilled principles of modesty — which meant 
not showing your body even to yourself; your 
body and all its processes, I gathered, were 
shameful. 

As a child of nine or ten I picked up a few 
distorted notions of sex from the least attrac- 
tive children at school. I was ashamed of the 
furtive fascination they possessed for me. 
They were obviously not “nice,” but they 
seemed to me as obviously not related to real 
life. The bits of biology I secretively ferreted 
out of books as I grew older were equally mean- 
ingless and unsightly. No wonder, I thought, 
that mothers do not mention matters so un- 
pleasant. At the same time, certain positive 
points of view characteristic of the times con- 
tributed their part to my distaste: the preva- 
lent shame at nakedness; the horror with which 
adultery was looked upon; the disgust at the 
“immoral” books that were already beginning 
to show their evil heads in the virgin valleys of 
Victorian literature. 

By the time I went to college I had formed 
a fairly definite theory of marriage. In so far as 
it involved “physical aspects” it was objection- 
able. If people wanted children, they must, I 
had learned, submit to ignominious prelim- 
inaries; otherwise I could not imagine decent 
people going through an experience so humili- 
ating. Poor and sluttish people had large 
families because they were not nice people; 
most people of my acquaintance had small 
families because they were nice people; if they 
had large families, it was because they were 
particularly fond of children. The small family 
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marked an advance in civilization because an 
advance from brute instincts. 


, = was the general point of view of 
the girls who became my friends in college. 
If we had been prettier the attention of boys 
would perhaps have served as a normal cor- 
rective of some of its falsity, but as we were, 
point of view and lack of looks made a combi- 
nation that was unattractive to boys. We had 
learned at our mothers’ knee that nice girls are 
never forward with boys. The attention, al- 
ways respectful, of men was something one 
never sought; it must come to one. In the code 
of my group, to manifest interest in boys laid 
one open to the charge of being boy-crazy (and 
few pronouncements in the encyclical were 
more scathing than those concerning the 
boy-crazy.) 

We leaned over backward in our interpreta- 
tion of the code. With girls we were tolerant 
and companionable enough; with boys we were 
awkward, and unsympathetic to the point of 
rudeness. I was a little overwhelmed the other 
day when my eighteen-year-old niece serenely 
explained her friendship for an odd boy on the 
ground that he was a homosexual and needed 
her. But surely such a companionship is less 
morbid than the frigid apprehensions of my 
youth. Men were perfect strangers to us. They 
were associated with unknown things we did 
not want to face; and while there might some- 
where among them be individuals sensitive and 
fastidious like ourselves, in general men were 
creatures of different and of ruder clay. 

Not only were we shy and unfriendly with 
boys; we were scornful of them. We found 
boys of our own age less easy to talk to than 
girls, and less shining by classroom standards; 
therefore we set them down as duller than 
ourselves, and assumed an attitude of un- 
gracious superiority. Furthermore, it was 
superiority complicated by hostility. The “new 
feminism” of 1890 went to our heads like 
synthetic gin and made us ill-tempered. Men, 
who to our mothers had been mere potential 
husbands, were to us actual and unprincipled 
competitors. For these boys who were clearly 
duller than we had a lead in the race for success 
solely, we said, on grounds of sex. 

Some few of us undoubtedly got an arid 
satisfaction from sheer anger and the con- 
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sciousness of virtue, and if many of us longed 
for male admiration, the easy companionship 
that came, we said, to any vapid creature who 
flattered them, we longed in secret and in vain. 
To our supercilious feminism the suggestion 
that we bend our course to please men would 
have been an affront; if there’s any pleasing 
to be done, let the men do it, said we, putting 
our hats on crooked. 

But even this blowsy hostility was by no 
means simple. I think that we vaguely knew 
that an underlying reason for our scorn of boys 
lay in our feeling that they were too stupid to 
like us. I think almost any of us would have 
loved to be charming if she had known how. 
So far were we from being secure in our anger 
that I think many of us were subject to a 
perverted humility in our relation to men. In 
some obscure and unconfessed way we knew 
that we were in fact less than the dust beneath 
their chariot wheels. For not only were the 
kingdoms of this world theirs to possess, but it 
was they who must come and fall in love with 
us and release us from a danger we did not 
want to explain. 

Most of us, I believe, wanted to marry and 
feared the possibility of not marrying. But we 
had our own standards. Our mothers, we said, 
had had no choice but to marry and must take 
marriage on its own terms; for us there were 
careers that made us independent. We set store 
by ourselves as Women and not as mere fe- 
males. We should dispense with the binding 
phraseology of marriage ceremonies; we should 
keep our own names and our names would 
make us people; we should have our own 
money and our money would make us free. 
The marriage was expected; the career sure 
and serene; but the husband was nebulous. 
He never interfered with our success; he 
understood; and side by side we worked in that 
companionship which only this new freedom of 
women could make possible. Upon the physical 
aspects of our marriage we did not dwell. Our 
husband would not be that kind of man. I can 
still remember thinking with a certain shudder- 
ing fascination that I might sometime yield to 
rare and wistful appeal as a mark of my deep 
love for my husband. But the chaste salute of 
my mother’s generation had nothing on the 
chastity of my ideal salute. 

I was between twenty-five and thirty when 
I outgrew all this perversity. So were some of 
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my friends. Some outgrew it earlier, some later, 
some never outgrew it at all. 


oun FROM the consternation with 
which mothers now view daughters pursuing a 
course so different from that of my girlhood, 
one might fancy that the mother of thirty 
years ago would have been delighted with the 
conduct of a wholly virtuous child. Far from it. 
We were objects of distress to our mothers; we 
were youth in revolt. 

It need hardly be said that they did not 
favor our notions of matrimony. They suffered 
over the hypothetical marriage ceremony we 
were not going to have as if we were already 
living in sin. I believe that the idea of economic 
independence was equally painful to them. 
What kind of man would he be who did not 
support his wife? To our impassioned response 
that the notion of being supported was abhor- 
rent to us, that we should be working because 
we wanted to work, they replied with an over- 
whelming bitterness — “Yes, and neglecting 
your home”’; and then the battle was on. 

Nor were these tilts at distant windmills the 
only source of misunderstanding. There were 
very concrete objections to our conduct, our 
clothes, and the manipulation of our faces. 
If our sins in these matters were the opposite 
of those now current, they were none the less 
real to parents, and attack upon them was none 
the less annoying to daughters. Despite a 
chaste attitude toward sex, our mothers had 
been normal, nice-looking‘ girls who of course 
wanted men to like them. Furthermore, they 
knew on which side their bread was buttered. 
Marriage might have its disillusions, but no 
marriage could equal the gray exclusion of not 
being married. They had therefore set out to be 
as attractive as they could in the possibly 
modest mode of their time. 

Our inability and unwillingness to be at- 
tractive was a disappointment to them. I 
think that my mother, for instance, would have 
loved to have a daughter growing up into a 
frail princess with alabaster brow and dark 


lashes shadowing an ivory cheek; and here 
instead was her cygnet proving to be nothing 


but a very ordinary duck. Furthermore, our 
mothers knew that, matrimonially speaking, 
our course was incompetent, and they were 
constantly at us to conform: to curl our hair; to 
dress up and go to parties; to wear veils and 
keep our noses from getting sunburned. They 
felt that we were willful and ignorant; we felt 
that they were old-fashioned and unable to 
understand. Could there ever again, we 
thought, be so profound a break between 
generations? 

And yet in the long run, what difference has 
there been? Our mothers in the nature of things 
knew more than they were willing to admit of 
the ultimate satisfactions of marriage. They 
had been in love. Smothered though it may 
have been by convention, shamed by puritan- 
ism, submerged in work and childbearing, 
there was nevertheless love even in 1870 when 
our mothers had been young. Even in that 
strange day it had been known to break its 
bonds when the check held too tight. No small 
part of the concern our parents felt over our 
departure from their ways doubtless lay in 
their fear that we might miss something they 
could not explain, but which they had had and 
valued. Certainly no small part of modern 
concern over the ways of the young lies in our 
fear that some element of love as we have seen 
it may be cheapened or lost. 

We have, I think, far less cause for anxiety 
than our parents had. Too many of the women 
of my group never tasted the lusty wines of 
life; they only longed for them. The rest of us, 
despite a false conception of sex and the values 
of life, fell in love. As for the present generation, 
despite what may seem to us a mad conception 
of sex and the values of life — they too will 
fall in love; and to far better effect, I think, 
than the frightened and inhibited people who 
were their mothers. Fewer of them will miss 
the essence of life; more of them will marry — 
or its equivalent — and have children and 
grow old to say, “What is the younger genera- 
tion coming to?” 


This is the second of a series of articles on the younger generation and its problems in ad- 
justing itself to the world of its predecessors. Next month’s article will discuss the effect of the pro- 
hibition amendment on the youth of the country, from the point of view of a generation that bad 
no voice in the discussion when the amendment was passed. The Editor will welcome articles on 
problems of the younger generation which bave not yet been touched upon in this series. 
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These columns are open to brief letters commenting upon any article or subject that bas 
appearedin The Forum. Because of space limitations the Editor must reserve the right 
to publish letters only in part. An award of twenty dollars will be given each month to 
the correspondent who, in the opinion of the Editor, bas contributed the best letter. 


No Strength In Numbers 
To the Editor: 

It is fortunate that Louis I. Dublin’s 
article on birth control (November 
Forum) will have for the most part 
typical Forum — 2.e., intelligent — read- 
ers. Taken at its face value, it might be 
considered an argument against birth 
control, which I am sure Mr. Dublin did 
not intend it to be. 

Granting all his facts and statistics, 
the situation is even so not an alarming 
one. Tremendous population is not neces- 
sarily desirable. Agricultural peoples 
need a large population, since each child 
is an economic asset; but industrial 
peoples need a small one, since fewer 
children mean fewer divisions of the spoils. 
Even some predominantly agricultural 
races — for instance, the French — prefer 
to limit their families so as not to break 
up their holdings. 

Nor need a nation predominantly 
middle-aged, as Mr. Dublin says ours 
will be by the year 2000, be stodgy and 
conservative. There is a great deal of bunk 
in the idea that the young are aggressive 
and enthusiastic, the old reactionary and 
stolid. Such things are a matter of temper- 
ament, either individual or national. 

The overcoming of Europe and America 
by nations having an uncontrolled birth 
rate is also purely imaginary. China and 
India have for centuries had enormous 
populations — why have they not over- 
whelmed us already? For the good reason 
that this very prolificness is a mark of 
cultural, economic, and intellectual sub- 
normality, which precludes conquest of 
more highly developed nations. As for 
Russia, contraception is freely taught and 
allowed under the Soviets, and even 
abortion is legalized. 

in other words, short of actual cessation 
of fecundity, a falling birth rate is a mark 
of civilized people. It is among savages 
and barbarians, and among the slum- 
dwellers of our cities, that one finds un- 
controlled birth rates. Far from being a 
howling calamity, Mr. Dublin’s data are 
& good omen. 


M. A. SuipLey 


Sausalito, Calif. 
[Evtror’s Nore: — The Forum’s monthly 
rum prize of twenty dollars has been 
awarded to Mr. Shipley for his intelligent 
ilerpretation of Dr. Dublin’s meaning.] ae 


The Man with the Compass 
To the Editor: 

In his article, ““No More Plans’ 
(November Forum), Mr. L. M. Graves 
has unwittingly argued in favor of some 
kind of plan, though he professes to dis- 
believe in them all. His chief objection 
seems to be that a plan would be a 
stumbling-block for the ingenuity of our 
best minds and that it must necessarily 
have a foreign taint. 

Now I’m wondering if the organization 
with which Mr. Graves is associated op- 
erates without a definite plan — pardon, 
policy. If human intelligence can devise 
a policy that is beneficial for any particu- 
lar group, surely it can develop a policy 
that would be worth-while for the ag- 
gregate of all groups. Furthermore, 
granted that there would be wholesale 
graft in the carrying out of any type of 
plan — is there any moral difference be- 
tween graft in government and graft in 
business? If our business men won’t 
cobperate with the government should a 
plan be put into operation, is it reasonable 
to expect them to give any greater effort 
to a leaderless, formless remedy? . . . 

No, Mr. Graves, though you don’t see 
how a plan can be put into operation, you 
still recognized that something was amiss 
and that something should be done about 
it — and that’s the kindling from which a 
plan issues. I shall always insist on the 
queer notion that of two men who are 
lost in a forest, the man who has a map 
and compass is the man who will find his 
way out first. 


EMMANUEL WESTBERG 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Requested and Supplied 
To the Editor: 

You ask for opinions regarding THE 
Forum. I have been a subscriber for five 
or six years, which must indicate a favora- 
ble judgment. But however well I may 
like the articles, I wish to register an 
emphatic protest against the stories you 
have handed out lately. They are so 


ghastly dismal that they remind one of | 


the first page of our average newspapers: 
“If it isn’t murder, it isn’t news.” There 
seems to have settled over the entire 
writing world a determined and _per- 
sistent effort to give us nothing but hor- 
rors. I wish you would glance at the pages 





Dear Jim: 


Wish you could have 
been with us in Havana. Some 
town. They never go to bed 
down here. Saw a game of 
jai-alai — talk about speed. 
Ought to have seen me doing 
the rumba. These Cubans sure 
are a hospitable lot — same 
all through the Caribbean. 
Why go to Paris when we’ve 
got Havana? 

Had a great time in 
Miami. And now we’ll soon be 
off for Jamaica, Panama 
Canal, and Costa Rica. Or 
maybe we’1l switch ships at 
Cristobal and run down to 
Colombia. The U.F. boats go 
to all the places. And they 
take care of you right — all 
outside rooms, grand eats, 
etc. Get all the dope from 
the United Fruit Company*. 

Do it now — you’re getting 


(*Dept. C, Pier 3, North River 
New York, N. Y.) 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 


Three sailings weekly from 
New York and New Orleans. 


Cruises from New York 18 to 22 days 
— $145. and up.—From New Orleans 
10 to 16 days—$100. and up. 


N. B. Bob was on the Costa Rica Cruise. 
Stops at Miami; Havana; Port Antonio, 
and Kingston, Jamaica; Panama Canal 
Zone; and Costa Rica. $225. and up. The 
Colombia Cruise Bob refers to stops at 
the historic old port of Cartagena, 18-day 
cruise $190. and up. 





ARIGATO 


® In San Francisco and Los Angeles the great 
gongs of the N.Y.K. liners give you musical 
greeting from the land of jinrikishas, pago- 
das, and tinkling temple bells...the finest 
motor ships on the Pacific, Arigato (thank 
you). @ Modern in every detail these great 
new ships...Asama Maru, Tatsuta Maru, and 
Chichibu Maru are American in their ex- 
pression of the last word in travel luxury... 
American even in their matchless cuisine. 
But their scrupulous cleanliness and the 
charming courtesy shown to every traveling 
guest are essentially the spirit of Old Japan. 
@ Everything has been thought of...movies, 
gymnasium, nurseries for the more important 
generation, a swimming pool that just won’t 
take “no” for an answer, and an orchestra 
that makes your right foot say to your left 
one, “Come on, who said I was too tired?” 


JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES... 
STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 


Regular sailings from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, first and second class, also Cabin 
and Tourist-cabin ships. And pardon us, by 
the way. We could break into song about 
our Cabin and Tourist-cabin motor ships out 
of Seattle and Vancouver, but we do try to 
be modest. @ For detailed information or 
reservations, write Department 29 or call at 


Ne¥°K- LINE 
(Japan Mail) 


New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Avenue « San 
Francisco, 551 Market Street « Seattle, 1404 Fourth 
Avenue ¢ Chicago, 40 North Dearborn Street ¢ Los 
Angeles, 605 South Grand Avenue or Cunard Line, 
General Agents, or at any local tourist agent. 
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of your own magazine and of others in 
your class and take note of any pleasant, 
agreeable tale that has been presented in 
the last few years. Anything that would 
cause even a smile, not to say a good 
hearty laugh, would be welcome — but 
no, it is all gloom and trouble and mystery 
and sorrow that wrings the heart. 
ANNE B. STEWART 
Seattle, Wash. 

[Evitor’s Notre: — Turn to Walter Ed- 
monds’s yarn on page 24 for an antidote.] 


In Defense of Buchman 
To the Editor: 

Having attended over thirty-five bona 
fide meetings of the Buchman variety at 
houseparties, retreats, and private resi- 
dences during my college career at Prince- 
ton, I feel justified in offering an estimate 
of the movement differing from that given 
by Mr. Ernest Mandeville in the No- 
vember Forum. 

In the first place, it should be noted 
that the term “Buchmanism” was 
originally coined by derisive critics of 
the movement and is never used within 
that group of earnest and sincere people 
who prefer to be known as members of 
“A First Century Christian Fellowship.” 
They thoroughly dislike being regarded 
as just another cult or “ism.” 

The general impression gained from 
the many so-called confessions I have 
heard in the meetings of the Fellowship 
has been that here are people who have 
discovered religion as a vital, present 
power for the transformation of character. 
A society girl tells of a family relationship 
which has been made new through the 
power of Christ; a hitherto maladjusted 
undergraduate shares the joy of his 
release; a New York newsboy describes 
his conversion, and it makes you wonder. 

So far as my own experience has been 
concerned, I have found absolutely no 
foundation in fact for Mr. Mandeville’s 
general allegation of “lack of truthful- 
ness” on the part of some of the leaders 
of the movement, for however one may 
disagree with the philosophy of the Buch- 
manites, their almost embarrassing sin- 
cerity is undeniable. . . . And strange to 
relate, I have never heard anything, with 
one possible exception, in the mixed meet- 
ings of the Fellowship that went beyond 
the bounds of propriety or that savored 
of a morbid attitude toward sex. The fact 
that at almost every houseparty and 
group meeting there are elderly folk, with 
very conservative ideas, who give their 
hearty support to the movement should 
indicate that much of the criticism of the 
Fellowship along these lines has had but 
little foundation, although no one would 
deny that mistakes have been made by 
overzealous Buchmanites. Thanks to 
popular writers, mischievous undergrad- 
uates, and the subtle tendency of the 


natural man to rejoice in iniquity rathe 
than truth, such mistakes are often pre 
sented to the public out of their contey 
in an exaggerated and distorted form. . , . 

Frank Buchman and his disciples ap 
radiant mystics. However, I think Mr 
Mandeville exaggerates when he mai. 
tains that they assume “infallible spirit. 
ual authority.’”” He makes no mention 
the tests by which the Buchmanite is ty 
“check guidance” to determine whethe 
the thoughts which have come to him 
during this period of waiting on God are 
of a divine or of a purely human origin, 
These tests are honesty, purity, unselfish. 
ness, love, the advice of fellow Christians, 
and the Bible. . .. One may condem 
mystics for their naiveté and their &. 
centricities, and yet secretly and perhaps 
unconsciously envy their joy. . . . 

. . - One would not turn to the Fellow. 
ship for a program of social betterment 
or for the most up-to-date and scientific 
theology. But for the divided huma 
soul out of harmony with its environment 
and in desperate need of adjustment with 
those human and divine forces which en- 
noble life, I know of no better redemptive 
agency than “A First Century Christian 
Fellowship.” 

James CroswE.t Perkins, 
Theological Student 
Oberlin, O. 


An Anti-Buchmanite 
To the Editor: 

Ernest Mandeville’s article on Buch- 
manism is the most capable analysis d 
this unhealthy growth that has yet ap 
peared. 

In the summer of 1929, while on 4 
speaking tour of Maine, I met a young 
woman, a student at a leading Eastem 
college, who was a sincere Buchmanite. 
Her point of view interested me, so when 
the next fall Frank Buchman and his 
“personality plus boys” announced 4 
meeting at the Bellevue-Stratford it 
Philadelphia, F attended. I was mildly 
surprised that the gathering should be 
held in such surroundings, but a thorough 
acquaintance with present-day Methodism 
made me less amazed than others. 

. I shall not describe in detail my 
decisions as to what I saw and h 
there, but shall only say that this emo 
tional, high-pressure salesman’s religiol 
is inadequate for most thinking people d 
my ken, and I left at the first opportunity. 
Yet I see no cause to worry very m 
about Buchmanism, for I cannot believe 
that it will long outlive its preset 
members. And if Buchman chooses 
preach as he does, at least he breaks 10 
law. I am pleased that he has chosen 
way more socially harmful. 

I congratulate you on the article. 

Davin Kirsy Srett 

Phiia: " ohia, Pa, 
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SUNSH HINE 
[AND GULF oye 


KEEPS SPRING 
ON TREASURE 
ISLE... 


quicken, and bodies 
strengthen in the sea- 


ground is yours. Golf in shirt- 
sleeves, fish in freedom, live in com- 
fort . . » inexpensively. Smart lodg- 
ings at the water’s edge where rates 
are moderate, meals wonderful. New 
life, new adventures await you here in 


Write to the Chamber of Commerce, 
Dept. 1-281 Galveston, Texas, for 
complete information. 


ARIZONA 
HOTEL WESTWARD HO 
Phoenix, Ariz. 15 stories modern comfort, warm 
semi-tropical country - golf, riding, dancing. Logan 
& Bryan Brokers direct wire to New York. Booklet. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


OUTDOOR SPORTS 
| FRAGRANT PINES 


Enjoy good times on 
5 famous D. J. Ross 
courses(with new grass 
tees). Riding, tennis, 
archery, aviation, etc. 
Reasonable rates, lux- 
urious accommoda- 
tions, Carolina Hotel 
and Holly Inn now open. 


FLORIDA 


THE 
SORENO HOTEL“ 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


A beautiful, modern, fireproof hotel of 310 rooms, 
each with bath, offering accommodations of the 
highest order. Four golf courses. Deep sea fishing, 
swimming, boating, motoring. A cuisine and 
service, tested and approved from past seasons and 
again awaiting you. The season opens Dec. 19th. 
Soren Lund & Son Soreno Lund, Jr. 
Owners Manager 


NEW YORK 


OTEL ST. JAMES 
Priok 109-13 W 45thSt. 2s"srsss 


Av. & B’w 
lech Favored by Women Traveling Without Escort ¢ 


"aree Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 
& bk’ton epoticetioa. W. Johnson Quinn, Pres. 
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, St. Andrew, Jameten, BWA 
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ry HOTEL; RESORT 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, THE FORUM, THE GOLDEN BOOK, HARPER’S, 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S AND WORLD’S WORK 


Send postage for abitce whave and how So go——sesemmenied hetdty ele. 
ce and rates in our departments write to 
THE WHERE. 10-CO BUREAU: lnc. 8 Benese St Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


TRAVEL TRAVEL 


An Alpine Wonderland 


A Smiling Snow Crowned Country... 
Switzerland and 8 days of travel 
for $13.40 


T= train climbs steadily. Past a crashing waterfall ... its 
blue-green torrent leaping to unseen depths. Alongside 
a massive glacier ... its icy weight moving slowly and relent- 
lessly onward. Encircling a glacier lake ...a thousand colors 
and crystals in the brilliant sunlight. Ever onward ... to 
the top of the world! 

All the splendor and charm of the “traveler’s country” 
can be seen from an observation car. Switzerland is inter- 
laced with railroads. Quaint villages and bustling towns, 
Alpine flowers and Alpine snows, castles and chalets ... all 
pass in review before the observer. 

This comfortable way of seeing Switzerland is surpris- 
ingly inexpensive. 8 days of unlimited travel for $13.40, 
third class; $18.40, aaa class; $26.40, first class. 

Let Booklet W give you interesting details. And let us 
-. or your nearest Travel Agency ... plan your trip and 
arrange your ticket here in America. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
475 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


» 





Send us your travel 
budget and we will 
ladly submit a choice 
of i itineraries, sailing 
dates, and steamship lines. 
ey Noobligation. Write us ye 


TEMPLE TOURS 


GEORGE E. MARSTERS, Inc. 
31 St. James Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
offers Tours for thediscriminatingtraveler 
who wishes not only to see foreign | 
but to learn something of their art, history, 
and present conditions. Small groups. 
Expert Leaders. Leisure and economy. 

Address 4 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 


673 RoundthWorld th 


104 days, $7 day. Send for Literature 


ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif 


are 
. 


HOTEL PRESIDENTE 


HAVANA, CUBA 
European and American Plans. All 
rooms outside; with bath, from $5.00. 
Reservations through Your Travel Bureau 
7 om . e a = es es * 2 a 


NEW ORLEANS LA. 


(Che St.Charles 


New Orleans 
One of Americas Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S AMER # CC td. f rai 


'|Where-To-Go for Feb, closes Dee. 25 CARLETON’ OUR 


James Boring’s Cruises 


MEDITERRA NEAN—63 Days, $600 u 
rst class, including anore tripe. 
Specially <c chartered Cunard - Anch 


rer 
n 07,9 
@o 


1932. ports—78 br renowned 
i and sights. 7th A. pnual Cruise — 

pees rsonal direction of Jam es Boring. 
rite for booklet  WOB- 


AROUND THE WORLD — 
1,390 up, all Gaube "wide 
choice a dates, itineraries and rates. 
First class eas Dollar Line Steamers. 


Next c tom New York, Jan. 
pi 1932 8. President Coolidge. 
Write for ookit Wab-w.” 

D cis Fifth Avenue, New York 


EUROPE ‘375 


eet 
expenses, $375, Other tours from 
to$si0 . ... . Ask for Booklet "A-12.” 


:-| The TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 
100 Mert Firth Avenue, New Yors 


acd Travel influence is world 
CLIENTS 


foremost Student Tours: 250) 
an expense tow to 
Days. $235 to $690° Small 

rics §= First’ class Hgvele 
jore motor travel. New Tour- 


ist Cabin Saas Enter 
tainment Send for vookiet. 
1S Bovtaran br Boston, Maas 


$225 to $890 
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uch luxurious motoring. Small 
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TRAVEL 


12 CRUISES 


Fares as $9 per day 


low as 
including shore program 
WEST INDIES 


12-day“ HighSpot” CruisestoHavana, 
Nassau, Bermuda—S.5S. Lapland, sailing 
Jan. 7, 21; Feb. 4, 18. $125 (up). 
16-day Caribbean Cruises including 
Panama Canal—S. S. Belgenland, Feb. 
6, Feb. 24.—M. V. Britannic, Feb. 10, 
Feb. 26. $190 (up). 

Other similar cruises during Marchand 
April. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


28-30-day cruisestotwelve glamorous 
ports of call in the short time of four 
weeks. Britannic, Jan. 9; Homeric, Jan. 
23,Feb.23—$475 (up) First Class, $245 
Tourist. 


WHITE STAR 
RED STAR 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 
No. 1 Broadway, N. Y.; our offices else- 
where, or any authorized S. S. agent. 


Where-To-Go advertising covers N. . ‘America. 


Appealing Sweden 


se MANY new sights to see, so 
many new delights to enjoy! 
Stockholm, city of mediaeval ro- 
mance and modern architecture. 
Charming country life and gay sea- 
side resorts. Spotlessness everywhere, 
good cooking at every inn. Andal- 
ways the flavor of a long-established 
civilization in which people know 
how to live. Travel is restful, eco- 
nomical. Enter Europe via Sweden. 
Eight days direct from New York by 
the Swedish American Line. From 
London or Paris by convenient boat or 
train service—ten bours by air. Through 
trains frem Berlin and Hamburg. Buk 
let from any travel bureau or write 

SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel Bureau Oept. U 
551 Firth Av., New York City 


Consult the originator of 
Student Toursand specialist 

in economical uropean 
Travel for s - intellectual 
-lelite. Benefit from the er 


REciLee 5 TRAVEL CLt . Lup S 


th Ave. N.Y. W: 





$3000 RING 
found in 


bath tub 


+ ar departing guest was 
frantic: A $3,000 diamond 
ring lost—and he couldn’t wait 
to look for it. With agony in 
his voice, he called the United 
Manager. Three hours go by. 
The guest has gone, but the 
manager is still on the job. 

A wild idea—the Manager 
pokes a flash-light down the 
bath tub drain—there’s a faint 
sparkle—plumbers arrive, the 
drain gives up a $3,000 ring. 
Another true story proving 
that United Managers do the 
impossible in finding lost ar- 
ticles. This extra service costs 
the hotel money? Yes, but 
what of it. Extra service is 
taken for granted at United 
Hotels, just like larger rooms 
per dollar—and handy garage 
accommodations. 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITy’s only United ....The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. The Benjamin Franklin 
SEATTLE, WASH. ..........++ +--+. The Olympic 

The Bancroft 
SE TAD, 5.4.000ckevceandn The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J....--- The Alexander Hamilton 
ee eee The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. .......s-000 The Penn-Hatris 
MIEN, Bi civsiicasstcccntewed The Ten Eyck 
SURAT, BE iis ctesiecdi ewan’ The Onondaga 
PIRI G0. Bnei cnscicincctdesa The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. ....+++: +++» The Niagara 

The Lawrence 


ROR MEET, BIB. a. vciniasndsss The President 
TUCSON, ARIZ. El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .......... The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
The Roosevelt 

The Bienville 

The King Edward 

NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. ......++-20: The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT. ........... The Prince Edward 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1I..The Constant Spring 


I 
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Futility, All is Futility 
To the Editor: 

Mr. L. M. Graves (“The New Eliza- 
bethans,” December Forum) rants against 
the younger generation ably enough, 
though all of what he says has been said 
many times before and with at least as 
much wit, but why, I wonder, does he 
build up that laborious, confusing, and 
none too convincing analogy regarding 
the Elizabethans? He implies, I take it, 
that our unruly boys and girls claim 
kinship with the spirit of the sixteenth- 
century immortals, if not with Shakes- 
peare and Sidney themselves: ‘They 
imagine themselves, like the contem- 
poraries of ‘great Elizabeth,’ to be build- 
ing anew world . . . blazing trails. . . .” 

Permit me to say, Mr. Graves, that 
they imagine nothing of the kind. On the 
contrary, they are proud of being known 
as a lost generation: that is their motto, 
and they naively cherish it. Build a new 
world? Blaze trails? Hardly! For they 
are without hope, or boast that they are: 
the swaggering braggadocio, the boister- 
ous vigor of the guests at the Mermaid 
Tavern are as foreign to them as their 
futility, whether or not assumed as a 
mere adolescent pose, would be to the 
Elizabethans to whom you so illogically 
compare them. The world they live in 
ends, as one of their earlier standard- 
bearers (T. S. Eliot) has written, “not 
with a bang but a whimper.” 

Obviously this cannot be termed, and 
is not meant as, a defense of the younger 
generation, for futility is no great virtue 
and is surely not to be preferred to un- 
fulfilled boasting, which at least has the 
merit of vitality. But at any rate it is 
intended to show that you have been un- 
fortunate in your choice of an historical 
parallel. If any such analogy was neces- 
sary to your thesis, you would have done 
much better to select Congreve’s England: 
there you might have found comparisons 
a good deal more pertinent, nor would you 
have needed to set up a cockeyed man of 
straw in order to knock him down. 

And if you say that quotations from 
Eliot and Gertrude Stein and a general 
Joseph-Wood-Krutch tenor are not ap- 
plicable, because your article refers not to 
the literate and crusading younger genera- 
tion but to the gin-drinking, jazz-drunk 
variety, then your argument crumbles 
entirely. For John Held’s jelly-beans, 
least of all, are far from considering them- 
selves the spiritual descendants of the 
Elizabethans, of whom, in all likelihood, 
they rarely think once they have closed 
their textbooks. They do not want to 
reform the world, these professional 
bacchants, any more than their more 
philosophical brothers: they merely want 
to dance and drink their way through it. 

SrerpHen M. O’Ma.iey 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Disability—Not Life 
To the Editor: 

Lillian K. Noertker, whose prix 
winning budget paper was published jy 
the November Forum, certainly got ; 
bargain in insurance when she found, 
company which in return for a year 
premium of $86.26 would send her $2 
each month. Would you mind telling m 
the name of the firm, and what phil. 
thropists are managing it? 

J. A. Brices 

Des Moines, Ia. 

[Eprtor’s Note: — Mrs. Noertker wu 
here referring to disability insurance, as ii 
evidenced by the fact that further on in ha 
paper she does mention a plan where 
her theoretical budgeter may invest hi 
savings in an “an annuity which will py 
him $200 per month for life.” 


On Charity 
To the Editor: 

I have read the award of the Budge 
prizes with concern. That you woul 
place Mrs. Noertker’s paper before th 
public as a model is shocking. Observe 
the amount spent on clothes, amusements 
travel, and personal indulgence —anl 
compare it to the paltry $200 allotted fe 
charity and gifts. What does that lod 
like to those in need? What kind of char 
acter-building material is that for 1 
family? The spirit is selfish to the cor 
You have forgotten a Gentle Master wh 
said, “The life is more than meat, aul 
the body more than raiment.” 

K. C, Frvpiey 

[Evtror’s Notre:— The budget papm 
were published, not as spiritual guidebook, 
but as practical demonstrations of how 
family of four might live to-day on incoma 
ranging from $4000 to $10,000. Beni 
icence, therefore, was a matter entirdl 
between the individual and his conscient. 
The fact that Mrs. Noertker’s apportior 
ments for charity were equal to those mer 
tioned by the majority of contestants seem 
to indicate that her hypothetical family is¢ 
least as generous as most of us.] 


Praise for Tomlinson 
To the Editor: 

The high spot in the December Font! 
is, of course, H. M. Tomlinson’s remat 
able article, “That Next War.” In th 
short essay just about all has been sil 
that can be said about the unjustificatio 
of war for any reason whatsoever. Becat® 
Mr. Tomlinson has- written the most dé 
tinguished book about the war (All Ov 
Yesterdays), because he writes the mo 
beautiful prose of any author now liviig 
and because of his calm and_ hoped 
philosophy, no one is more fitted to ott 
line the possibilities of another war. I hop 
you will have another paper by him. 

MeErrE.L KitcHes 

Bismarck, N. D. 
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Bigot, Bigot.... 
To the Editor: 

In the Toasts in the December Forum 
Alva Johnston is rated as a “star re- 
porter.” He may be all of that and still 
lack qualifications for speaking with 
dogmatic finality on subjects that lie 
outside the reporter’s field. 

In characterizing the great body of 
Southern Democrats who bolted the 
ticket in 1928 as “flaming eyed bigots,” 
Mr. Johnston is not writing as a reporter. 
He points his pen with venom and in- 
dulges in an orgy of vituperation not to be 
expected from a first-rate journalist: 
witness these phrases culled from his 
article — “lascivious thrills of religious 
spite and rancor”; “sweet pangs and 
delicious carnal stings of blessed hate”’; 
“religious viciousness”; “carnival of 
animality of the religio-sexual type.” 

I maintain that a tolerant, intelligent 
non-Catholic may oppose a Catholic 
candidate for the Presidency because he is 
a Catholic. The Roman Church has never 
receded from its historic position regard- 
ing temporal authority. It has from time 
immemorial dominated in the secular 


realms of those countries where it has been | 


powerful enough to enforce its claims. It 
may be replied that there is no likelihood 
that such control will ever be acquired in 
the United States, but many voters 
believe otherwise. These benighted per- 
sons may not be so worldly wise as the 
sophisticated portion of the population 
who live east of the Hudson River; but 
nevertheless they may also be as reason- 
ably intelligent and as genuinely religious 
as their annihilating reporter-critic. 
O. E. BarKER 
Fort Sumner, N. M. 


Objection 
To the Editor: 

I feel that I must call your attention to 
a sentence from the very interesting 
article by Vita Lauter and Joseph H. 
Friend, “Radio and the Censors,” in your 
December issue: “Chiropractors, osteo- 
paths, cancer-curers, electro-therapists, 
gland-transplanters, and such flock to the 
studios. . . .” 

In New York State, Osteopathic 
Physicians are recognized by the law and 
are registered under the rules of the State 
Board of Medical Examiners. The appli- 
cant for licensure as an Osteopathic 
Physician in New York State must have 
spent four years of study in a college of 
high grade and which maintains a stand- 
ard satisfactory to the Board of Medical 

xaminers. To obtain a license he must 
pass exactly the same examination as that 
required of the doctor of medicine. . . . 

lam confident that you will agree that 
4 grave injustice has been done. 


W. O. Kinessury, D.O., 
New York, N.Y. 
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When he says 
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“1 can’t get away 


Of course he thinks he can’t get away 
—that the pressure is too great... 
BUT—it’s right then that rest is im- 
peueiive=-beleee overwork and frayed 
nerves lead to something serious! 


| The new idea in WINTER CRUISES 


The biggest step forward in cruise planning in years—a throughout-the- 
winter schedule to meet modern conditions —at prices to suit every 
purse. Not just one set cruise . . . which may or may not be just what 
you want—but a series of widely varied cruises—short—medium—and 
longer trips. Just pick out the cruise that suits your own convenience! 
Note the variety of places to go—note the wide choice of ships—and 
note particularly the rates, some as low as $9 a day. In every case the 
ship is your home throughout the trip at no extra cost 


Mediterranean Cruises 
28-30 DAYS—$9 (up) Per Day 


(including complete 
shore program) 


In the brief space of four weeks you really see the high spots of the 
Mediterranean—twelve colorful and —— ue points of tourist interest 
including Las Palmas (Canary Islands), Casablanca and Rabat, Gibraltar, 


Algiers, Palermo, Naples and Pompeii, Monte Carlo and Nice, Bar- 
celona and Madeira. 


BRITANNIC Sails Jan. 9 


England’s largest motor liner 


HOMERIC 6sciis son. 23, Feb. 23 


Ship of Splendor 


West Indies 


\uw 


No matter when you want to go or how much time you can spare... 
here is the cruise for you. All rates quoted are First Class, entitling you 
to all facilities of the ship. 


12-day “High Spot” Cruises to Havana, Nassau, Bermuda—M. V. Britannic, 
sailing Dec. 26 (New Year’s Eve and Day in Havana), $135 (up)—S. S. Lapland, 
sailing Jan. 7, 21; Feb. 4, 18; Mar. 3 and 17, $125 (up). 

16-day Caribbean Cruises including Panama Canal—S. S. Belgenland, 
Feb. 6, Feb. 24,—M. V. Britannic, Feb. 10, Feb. 26; Mar. 15, $190 (up). 
10-day Triangle Cruises to Havana and Nassau or Bermuda-—S. S. Belgen- 
land, Mar. 12, Mar. 23*; Apr. 5, $110 (up)—S. S. Homeric, Mar. 24, Apr. 6, 
$125 (up). *Havana, Nassau and Bermuda. 
Let us, or our authorized travel agents in your community, give you the full details 
regarding the cruise or cruises in which you are interested. It will be good news. 


WHITE STAR LINE - RED STAR LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 


No. 1 Broadway, New York; 180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 687 Market 
Street, San Francisco, our offices elsewhere, or any authorized steamship agent. 
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= Can't Know 
. Soviet Russia 
from Books 


Like all living things Soviet Russia must be 
observed to be understood. , 


Traveling with the Open Reid, you see at 
first hand the workings of Soviet methods 
and institutions, and you find out how they 
affect human lives. . . . « 





With five years of experience in arranging 
Soviet travel and established American repre- 
sentation in Russia, the Open Road is 
equipped to serve the best interests of Amer- 
icans traveling independently or as members 
of specially constituted Open Road groups. 


For 1932 the Open Road offers standard 
services at reduced rates. In writing for itiner- 
aries and rates, indicate what phases of 
Russian life interest you most and whether you 
prefer to travel with a group or independently. 


K the 


Open Roap 


23rd Floor, 20-26 West 43rd St., New York 
Cooperating in U. S. S. R. with 


INTOURIST 


ft Alli Good Newsstands 
THE FORUM 
25 cents a copy 


PLAY i 


TENNIS. GOLF 
in warm mid-winter 
sunshine 








Don't give up sports this win- 
ter—come to Tucson! Play through 
sunny days ‘neath blue skies. Golf 
every day if you wish... on green 
grass courses. Enjoy tennis or polo. 
Ride, hike, or drive through a coun- 
try of much charm and romance. 
Come —all outdoors awaits you here. 

And in town we have every 
Modern accommodation at prices 
anyone can pay. You'll like Tucson. 

For full detatls of accommodations and a 


— description of Tucson, send the coupon 
below or wire us. We gladly render 
ation. Winter fares now 


Service without obleg. 
on Rock Island and Southern Pacific lines. —~ 





TUCSON 


Sunshine~Climate Club 


1126-E Old Pueblo Bidg., Tucson, Arizona 


Our Rostrum 


The Lawyer As President 
To the Editor: 

Walter Chambers’ article on Samuel 
Seabury (November Forum), suggesting 
that our next chief executive may be a 
lawyer, leads to speculation as to why 
such a large proportion of our Presidents 
have been selected from that profession 
ever since time withdrew the giants of 
the Revolutionary period from the 
national stage. .. . 

Perhaps the lawyer’s interest in the 
Presidential execution of our laws is a 
natural result of his constant study of 
them. Certainly his profession provides an 
excellent doorway to politics... . It 
seems to me that the good lawyer, by 
inclination and training, is more likely to 
make a good President than an equally 
capable man from any other walk of life. 
He must be a theorist in law as well as a 
practicer of it. Most important of all, he 
does not get his work done by a system 
which involves pushing buttons and 
steam-rolling subordinates —a type of 
leadership which is not the best prepara- 
tion for getting legislation through the 
Senate. He asks for legal relief, not as a 
matter of right, but because he can or 
cannot convince a court that he is entitled 
to it or that it is reasonable. 

Of course, not all our lawyer Presidents 
have been able. But I should not be sorry 
to see another, especially if he were such 
a one as is Judge Samuel Seabury. 

Epwarp FRANK 

Brooklyn, N. Y 


Fire-burned Business Men 
To the Editor: 

It was with a feeling of exhilaration and 
gratitude that I was swept along by C. E. 
Ayres in his illuminating article, “The 
Irony of Science,” in the September 
Forum. Mr. Ayres cuts through all the 
solemn, pretentious mumbo-jumbo of 
“business,” and states a wholesome 
though disagreeable truth when he says 
that secrecy regarding the devious ways of 
profits is the breath of life of “business.” 

Just what is there sacred about busi- 
ness, anyway? And why should we be so 
concerned when a critic gives us the 
picture of a business man as he usually is 
—a dull, rather doltish fellow, with a 
peasant’s cunning and the peasant’s fear 
of innovations? I expect it is because we 
are all tarred with the brush of business. 
We have had it dinned into us from child- 
hood until it has come to mean something 
divine and sacrosanct. We are dependent 
for our living, most of us, on it. 

Well, I did not intend to launch into a 
diatribe on modern industrialism. God 
knows the magazines are already full 
enough of the howls of fire-burned busi- 
hess men turned radicals overnight. 

LawrEnce B. FisHpack 

Gouverneur, N. Y. 


ACCESSIBILITY 
LUXURY 
with ECONOMY 


An atmosphere of quiet dignity 
pervades the Hotel Lexington. 
Here one lives luxuriously yet at 
rates that promote real economy. 
Its convenient locality, perfect 
cuisine and excellent appoint 
ments meet your every demand. 


For One Person 
$3.84 $5. % 


For Two Persons 
Only $1.00 Additional, 
any Room 


Each with private bath (tub and shower] 
circulating ice water, mirrored doors 


HOTEL 


LEXINGTON 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Frank Gregson, Mgr. J. Leslie Kincaid, Pret 
Direction of American Hotels Corporation 
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TRAVEL NEWS 


THE Ii WINTER OLYMPICS 


Ir may Be a long hard winter, but 
winter sports enthusiasts are going to 
make the most of it. The outstanding 
winter sports event in this country will 
be the III Olympic Winter Games to be 
held at Lake Placid beginning February 
fourth. Of particular interest is the Jap- 
anese Olympic ski team, which is ex- 

ed to make a strong showing against 
the traditionally powerful teams of the 
northern European countries. Among 
the competitors from Norway will be: 
Sonja Henie, Olympic and world’s cham- 
pion woman figure skater; Bernt Even- 
son, former world’s speed-skating title 
holder; and Birger Ruud, famous ski- 
jumper. Through an arrangement with 
the International Skating Union, skaters 
competing for the European champion- 
ship at Davos, Switzerland, will also be 
able to take part in the races at Lake 
Placid. 


NEW YORK TO HONOLULU 
AND THE SOUTH SEAS 


"Two rasr transcontinental trains, 
connecting with the speedy liner Malolo 
at San Francisco, will again feature the 
winter travel movement to Hawaii and 
will enable travelers to make the trip from 
New York to Honolulu in the remarkably 
short time of eight days. The first Malolo 
boat train will leave New York on Jan- 
uary nineteenth to connect with the sail- 
ing of January twenty-third; the second 
will leave on February second to connect 
with the sailing of February sixth. The 
Mariposa, new flagship of the Matson 
fleet, will make a sweeping 30,000-mile 
maiden cruise, starting from New York on 
January sixteenth. She will sail to San 
Francisco via the Panama Canal, calling 
at Havana and Los Angeles enroute, and 
from there visit Hawaii, various South 
Sea islands, New Zealand, Australia, 
New Guinea, Java, Malaya, Siam, the 
Philippines, China, and Japan. The 
Mariposa will enter the regular South 
Seas-Australian service shortly after she 
returns to San Francisco. 


TO HAVANA AND MEXICO 


"Whe att-exrense vacation trips 
from New York to Havana and Mexico 
now being offered by the Ward Line seem 
well worth taking. After a short stop at 
Havana, where passengers are given an 
opportunity to tour the city by automo- 

, the cruises proceed to Progreso, in 
Yueatan. Here tourists may stop over for 
ten days in order to visit the picturesque 
city of Merida and the famous ruins of the 

yan civilization at Chichen-Itza and 
Uxmal, before continuing their journey on 
the following steamer. Anyone who en- 


joys wandering in quaint, out-of-the-way 
places should find Merida especially capti- 
vating, with its museum, its old cathedral, 
its colorful market, and its one historic 
shrine — the home of Francisco Montejo, 
conqueror of Yucatan and founder of the 
city. Particularly interesting among the 
Mayan ruins are: the Temple of a Thou- 
sand Columns, El Castillo, the Ball Court, 
an outdoor amphitheater with remark- 
able acoustic properties, the Nunnery, 
the Oracle, the Temple of the Doves, 
the Observatory, and the Palace of the 
Governor. From Progreso these cruises 
continue on to Vera Cruz, thence to New 
York via Havana. 


BERMUDA’S WORLD HOTEL 


"Tue new Castle Harbour Hotel at 
Tucker’s Town, Bermuda, offers Ameri- 
cans a resort equal to the famous Medi- 
terranean hotels, within a comparatively 
short distance of the United States. Among 
its special features are: the games room, 
completely equipped for ping-pong, bil- 
liards, cards, and other indoor recrea- 
tions; the swimming pool, with a special 
bar for bathers who happen to feel dry on 
the inside; the palm court; the rock gar- 
den; numerous tennis courts; and a 
beautiful golf course. 


THE LOW COST OF TRAVEL 


Dyecrease 1 travel because of the 
depression and public demand for lower 
prices have been responsible for a reduc- 
tion in hotel and steamship rates. Euro- 
pean hotels were the first to cut their 
prices, and chain groups followed shortly 
after with general reductions of from 10 
to 25 per cent. After reaching an agree- 
ment at a conference held in Paris during 
August, steamship lines lowered first 
class rates and rates for de luxe cabins and 
suites — as much as 40 per cent in some 
instances. Minimum passages were low- 
ered from $10 to $25 each, but tourist 
cabin rates are being maintained at their 
previous level. 


AROUND LAKE GARDA 


"Tue ast twenty miles of road 
along the west coast of Lake Garda, 
Italy, have been completed, and motorists 
may now drive all around the lake. This 
new road, called the “Gardesana,” runs 
along, and through, the mountainous cliffs 
which rise perpendicularly from the 
water. Numerous bridges and about 
eighty tunnels were constructed to avoid 
dangerous curves. At intervals parking 
spaces extending over the lake have been 
built to enable motorists to stop and 
view the gorgeous scenery. Without a 
doubt this is one of the most spectacular, 
picturesque roads in the world. 
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~ TRAVELTIPS 


San Juan Capistrano Mission in Sunny California 


For a Dependable 
Arrival in California, 
Go 


OS 
NGELES 


LIMITED 


You can also depend on Union 
Pacific for comfort, service 
and food. Mechanical heat 
control makes it a “‘warm win- 
ter way” to California. Rest- 
ful riding over the smoothest 
roadbed on earth. “Meals that 
appeal.” Dining car all the 
way. NO EXTRA FARE, 


Large fleet of daily trains 
between Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, 
Salt Lake City and California. 
Thru Pullmans from Minne- 
gh apolis and St. Paul. Depend- 
i R A } able arrivals. Convenient side 

eos Mwy trip toHoover(Boulder) Dam. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


. P. Cummins, Gen’! Pass’r Agent 
oom 170 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. 


UNION 
ron ais 
SYSTEM 


Please send me complete information and 
booklets about. 
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EIGHT DECADES 
OF EXPANSION 


1852-1932 


Bice the first Associated proper- 
ties began operating 80 years ago, 


there have been a dozen depres- 


f Areas Served by the 


h | Associated System 
s 


sions, including those of 1857, 
1883, 1893, 1907 and 1921. Yet, 
so vigorous has been the growth of 
the gas and electric industries and 
so steady the demand for their serv- 
ices that each dull period has been 
followed by progress unmatched 
before. 

Progress in the Associated Sys- 
tem has been especially rapid since 
1920. In these years the number of 
customers increased from 682,469 
to 1,442,106; gross earnings from 
$51,164,774 to $111,180,063, and 
number of security holders from 
121 to 231,055. 


For information about facilities, service, or rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


{Samo 
61 Broadwa GGAS € ELECTRIC 


New York 


FORUM 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 


Mr. DONALD REA HANSON, Editor of “DOWNTOWN,” 
will be glad to give FORUM readers his opinion regard- 


ing matters of investment. 


lative operations will be given. 


be enclosed. 


No advice regarding specu- 
Postage for reply should 


Address Editor “Downtown” 


THE FORUM, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


DOWNTOWN 


Progress 
in Reconstruction 


by DONALD REA HANSON 


Bbusrvess has passed from the de- 
fensive to the offensive. That is the out- 
standing contribution of 1931 to the prog- 
ress of human endeavor, and 1932 holds 
forth the hope that the meagre gains ef- 
fected so far will be consolidated and 
extended in the year ahead. 

Only a casual consideration of the 
high lights of economic history during 
the past two years is necessary to demon- 
strate that some tangible gains have been 
effected. The panic of 1929 was destruc- 
tive enough to values, but it was appar- 
ently more destructive to business morale. 
Attempts to stave off the inevitable 
reaction from the excesses of the four 
years preceding were ineffective, and 
by the spring of 1930 the general decline 
in commodity prices was in full swing. 
In the train of this great shrinkage in 
security and commodity values came 
bank failures at home. Economic distress 
abroad brought revolutions in many 
countries, and by the spring of 1931 the 
United States became poignantly aware 
that however desirable its policy of 
isolation from foreign entanglements 
might be as a diplomatic fundamental, 
it was simply out of the question so far 
as business relations were concerned. 
True, we had generously declined to par- 
ticipate in the reparations that Germany 
was called upon to pay for the destruc- 
tion caused by the war; never-the-less, 
we were stubbornly insisting that those 
who borrowed money from us in that war 
should make good on their obligations. 
We had loaned large sums abroad on 
long term credit, much of which was used 
by Germany to meet the reparation pay- 
ments, incidentally, and our financial 
stake in Europe and South America was 
an important factor in our domestic 
financial situation. 

Then came the failure of the Austrian 
Creditanstalt in May, a failure that has 
been termed the greatest bank failure 
in history. By June there was a rush on 
the part of foreign investors to withdraw 
from their investments in Germany, and 
a virtual run on German resources was 
progress. By midsummer England was 
facing a similar run. Huge credits were 
obtained in France and the United States 
by the British Treasury and the Bank of 
England, in a last ditch fight to save the 
pound, but they were soon used up, 
by mid-September England bowed to the 
inevitable and went off the gold basis. 
Then ensued a run upon American Tf 
sources, as investors and bankers # 
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Downtown 


France hastily withdrew funds from New 
York in the belief that this country could 
not maintain the gold standard. In six 
weeks nearly $750,000,000 in gold was 
withdrawn from the United States, and 
the security markets were driven down 
as forced sales were made in converting 
foreign assets here into gold. 


INTERNATIONAL 
READJUSTMENTS 


As yer insufficient time has elapsed 
to determine whether any real progress 
has been made, but there appear to have 
been very definite gains. It took a depres- 
sion to prove that the question of repara- 
tions payments and international debt 
settlements was not whether our debtors 
could pay, but whether we could afford 
to collect. President Hoover proposed a 
one-year moratorium on these debts, 
and it now looks as though a radical re- 
vision of the whole debt program is in 
sight. Wage adjustments on a wholesale 
scale began to be effected during the 
summer, and when the United States 
Steel Corporation cut wages, October 1, 
the wage situation, with the sole promi- 
nent exception of the railroad and civil 
service employees, was adjusted to the 
new order of conditions. The organization 
of the National Credit Corporation, 
which was designed to thaw out the frozen 
assets of banks, was essentially a stop 
gap for the unreasoning liquidation that 
was in process. But it has apparently 
served its purpose in that it restored 
confidence. The sweeping victory of the 
British Conservative party at the polls 
in October was another tangible construc- 
tive event. Socialism received a drastic 
set-back in England, and the electorate 
served notice to the world that England 
would work out of her economic difficul- 
ties in orthodox fashion, traveling the 
rough route of hard work and balanced 
budgets. That commodity prices stopped 
declining, in fact turned upward, can be 
ascribed to these helpful tendencies. 


THE SEQUENCE OF RECOVERY 


Avrer racn of the five major 
waves of liquidation in the security mar- 
kets since the autumn of 1929 the question 
has been: Has the cycle run its course? 
And after the first four of them nobody 
could truthfully say that it had. Each one 
culminated with a notable absence of 
fundamental constructive achievement. 
The movement of last October, following 
England’s abandonment of the gold basis, 

been followed by some fundamental 
Progress. Under the circumstances it is 
fatirely reasonable to assume that the 
tycle of depression has run its course. 
For the investor the task now is to 
&ssess the probable sequence of events 
in the reconstruction phase of the business 

» Recovery in the bond market 
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{ MAY NEVER BE ABLE TO GET AWAY" 


On August 15, 1824, the Marquis de Lafayette returned to New York from his 
native land, Q News of his arrival quickly spread, and the whole city turned out 
to do him honor. @ He was escorted to the Battery by an immense naval procession 
and was greeted at the City Hall by the Governor, the Mayor, and by various 
notables of the State and City. Q At the time of this reception to General Lafayette, 
the Bank of New York was celebrating its fortieth anniversary and was recognized 


as one of the leading financial institutions of the Nation, 


INCE its founding, nearly a century and a half 

ago, it has been the privilege of the Bank of 

New York to serve not only corporations, firms 

and individuals, but also the City, State and Federal 


Governments in times of stress. 


Although concepts of banking have been altered 
in many ways, the Bank of New York and Trust 
Company has adhered to the fundamental principles 


with which it was endowed 147 years ago. 


Because of its independent position and its strict 
adherence to conservative banking principles, this 


bank has ever represented those qualities of stability 


which characterize old and tried institutions. 


BANK of NEW YORK 
and TRUST COMPANY 


CAPIT'AL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $20,000,000 


NEW YORK 
CLEARING HOUSE 
MEMBERSHIP 
NUMBER ONE 
* 


48 Wau. Street, New York 


Uptown Office: 
Madison Avenue at 63rd Street 
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LIGHTING 


CORPORATION 
Established 1886 


Dividend Notice: Common Stock Quarterly Dividend 
No. 89 of 75 cents per share, payable November 15, 1931, 
to stockholders of record October 20, 1931. 


$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 97 of 
$1.50 per share, payable October 15, 1931, to stockholders 


of record September 30, 1931. 


Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as dividends on 
all the outstanding Preferred issues of the subsidiary com- 
panies, have been paid without interruption since the initial 


dividend. 


LOS ANGELES GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS CO. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 433 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


WANTED —a January 1919 issue of The FORUM. 


Volume LXI— No. 1. 
Circulation Manager 


441 Lexington Avenue 


GLADSTONE 


NEW YORK 
114-122 EAST 52nd ST. 
AT PARK AVENUE 


Central, Cosmopolitan Location 


Rooms homelike, luxuriously 
furnished 


Excellent cuisine 
Finest room and valet service 
Exceptionally Moderate Rates 


Furnished or Otherwise 
By the Day, Month or Year 


Liberal Discount on Yearly Leases 
| 


NEW YORK 


FORUM 
All-Rag Edition 


Two subscriptions are still 
available to the special, all- 
rag, edition of THE Forum. 
This edition is printed on 
fine rag paper, both text and 
advertising, for the use of 
libraries and ene 
siring a permanent record o 
the magazine. The subscrip- 
tion price is $12.00 a year. 
Address your orders to the 


Circulation Manager 


FORUM 


441 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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should prove to be the first striking mani. 
festation of improvement, and we should 
expect bonds to recover to a degree ap. 
proaching normal considerably in advange 
of the stock market. Ten years ago this 
was not the case. The low of that de. 
pression, both in industrial activity and 
security prices, was reached about June, 
1921, but the bond market did not ad. 
vance sharply until the summer of 1999, 
Money rates were high at the bottom of 
the depression; even the Federal Reserve 
rediscount rate stood at 6 per cent until 
late in the spring of 1921. The new issue 
market was intensely active throughout 
1921 and early 1922, as bankers came to 
the rescue of corporations in straitened 
financial circumstances, and this main. 
tained considerable pressure upon the 
existing low level of bond prices. In the 
current depression money rates have been 
generally low throughout the movement. 
Unlike 1921 there is plenty of money 
seeking investment in this country. Ye 
bonds sank about as low in 1931 as they 
did in 1921. The decline was due wholly 
to fear. 

Improvement in stocks and commodity 
prices will probably run coincidentally 
in the early phases of the next cycle, but 
as the movement expands we rather 
anticipate that the movement in stock 
will be slow because of the huge surplus 
of raw materials that still remains to 
be disposed of. The factor of potential 
inflation in securities cannot be ignored. 
Cheap money rates, an unbalanced 
United States Treasury balance, credit 
corporations, millions of hoarded cur 
rency, and a public that considers 4 
2,000,000 share day in the stock market 
dull times is a combination of circum 
stances that probably will make for s 
rapid revival of stock market speculation 

Third in the sequence of events should 
be a recovery of business profits. In 1921, 
as in 1931, business profits were very lov; 
but in 1922 profits rose sharply, with very 
little increase in business volume. The 
American Institute of Finance is a 
thority for the statement that in 19% 
the gross sales volume of all corporations 
reporting earnings was $87,000,000,00 
and profits were $494,000,000; but 
1922 sales of only $94,000,000,000 pro 
duced profits of $4,464,000,000. The 
situation now is one that very reasonably 
could duplicate that of 1922. 

Last in the sequence of events will 
probably come a rise in industrial volume 
and in sales. Although the low poi 
of the last great depression was 
about June, 1921, it was not until th 
autumn of 1922 that business could safely 
be called normal. Business and ind 
volume does not change rapidly. The 
movements are slow and ponderous, 
usually steady, once they are set ® 
motion. 
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Investment 
Literature 


We present to our readers the fol- 
lowing list of booklets issued by 
reputable financial houses with 
the belief that they may be help- 
ful in the solution of investment 
roblems. Copies of these book- 
lets will be furnished free upon 
request. 
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WateR WorKs — THE OLDEsT Pus- - 3° a>. Kk 
Lic SERVICE. A description of the ETE 
water works operations of the | 4 & 
American Water Works and Elec- | > ia 
tric Company, Inc. Copy upon re- ie) we 

uest. ag ome a os and i; Bel 
lectric Company, Inc., road Sa ‘ 
St., New York City. = i 


A Cualn oF SERVICE. A booklet de- = = | aE 
scribing and illustrating the history 3 * | aE ; ‘ 
and a of the Associated a aa CE a Beary) peer a ee Pasmatia nll Ik be 
Gas and oe a See betcha aaammaiaal 
upon request. Associati as , ildi 
lente Comonnm, 64 Becaduey, Lower Broadway, New York—Guaranty Trust Company's Buildings at left 
New York City. 


Propucts OF GENERAL Foops. A 
description of the widespread va- 
—_ - point —— “ ° M 
and so y the Genera s f 
Corporation and the history of the U S I n e S S a n a g e mM Ce n 
various companies combined in this 
group. Booklet upon request. 


& 
eneral Foods Corporation, 250 
Park Ave., New York City. a n a “4 @ | n k | n g 
Tae Care oF Your Securities. A 
booklet describing the advantages 
and small cost of a Custody ‘ - 
Service Account and outlinin T IS an important phase of good business manage- 
the numerous services off 


security holders, such as review a i i 
i ceamaen tabi ademas ment to have the cooperation and service of an 


ee g 
nee. Guaranty Trust Company, adequate banking connection. 
e 


140 Broadway, New York City. 


ee en This Bank has served American business for nearly 
MINATION OF INVESTMENT POLICY 


anp Position. A chart designed to a century, numbering among its depositors many of 
help investors analyze the structure ; " ° 
of their bond account and plan their the country's leading concerns. It affords to its com- 
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: est. Halsey, Stuart 0., i 

quest. Hale x, Seu So mercial customers the advantages of ample resources, 
mi, || Tae Jony Hancock Home Bupcer. complete national and international facilities, and the 


A guide in home budgeting, show- ‘ ° 
ing the proper apportionment of service of experienced officers. 


a 


7 income to fit ae the 
7 len damingtin, and ether anv We invite you to discuss your requirements with us. 
tH 


ings. Budget sheet sent 7 
uest by Inquiry Bureau, The 


a John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
wy ance Co., 197 Clarendon Street, 
| ae, Mass, Please enclose 2c 
cf Ea Guaranty Trust Company 
The See How Easy It Is. How to act Ud ra n rUS oO a n 
ably as your own a —_ = 
Save money by dealing directly 
wil with the company. Description of of New Yo rk 
special full life policy. Folder upon 
ume request. Postal Tife Insurance Co., 
a 511 Fifth Ave., New York City. 140 BROADWAY 
the These booklets may be obtained by FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET 
if . . 
. addressing the firms listed or LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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CARH VOI AEE AILIG 


New Handy size for GOLDEN BOOK Magazine 


wins public fancy 


With the August number, Golden Book appeared in a con. 
venient book size. Newsstand sales jumped unbelievably, and 
renewal orders have increased six-fold. 


It looks as though Golden Book has taken its logical — and 
permanent — format. 


Golden Book is the same unique magazine treat, merely 
compressed into a handy 6 by g inch size. But instead of les 
editorial matter, there is slightly more. 


The thrill of finding a Now, in its appropriate size, we realize how many peopl 
little-known masterpiece appreciate this kind of literature. 


Houpinc ~~ ‘ Now you can slip Golden Book in your pocket or overnighi 
aiid ook Bie at dita ob iad ag — hold it in one hand — read it without finger fatigue. 
bookstores, are thousands of rare and un- 
usual pieces of literature — stories, essays, 


plays, and works so out-of-the-ordinary that er Stories you remember 
they defy classification. Mass indifference 


and literary over-production keep them in —and talk about 


seclusion. 


Golden Book has not suspended the 
But Golden Book is not edited for the 


mass. One of the golden pleasures of read- ae cas 
‘ ol ts 5 = and collect only the finest artistic mas- 
ing this unique magazine is tasting these === Ti 


gold standard! It continues to discover 


exquisite out-of-the-way pieces of crafts- ss terpieces of pure gold — rich, enduring 
manship, dug up at great pains for those Sapa SU tales of adventure, love, and _ socid 
who enjoy them but haven’t time to explore - 
the obscure byways of literature. 





pleasantries — full-fleshed plays, and 
comic too — and all manner of spark 
ling gems from the homeliest to the 


THINK TWICE BEFORE YOU ACT! most exotic. Only one law governs the selection o 


material for Golden Book: it must be out of the ordinary. 


If you think Golden Book is just another story Golden Book is the rare wine of magazines. Only 
magazine — frankly, you will not be interested in it. time and skill can produce it. Only the finest of all ages 
If your brain cells beat in tune with subway wheels “makes the grade.” Our own testing laboratory rejects 
and “confessions” literature, you will be disappointed. everything that is superficial, dry, or commonplact 

Our board of governors accepts only writing that ha 

But if you want sterling enjoyment and priceless liter- genuine blood in its arteries. 
ary value bound up in one handy sized magazine of gold, 
and if you place a high valuation on your reading GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE For. 1-32 
time, here is an invitation you can’t refuse! Sp Pe Se 


Gentlemen: Put me down for six issues of the new Golden Book. 
Enclosed is my $1. 


If you would like to spend a dollar to see what 
Golden Book really is, the coupon is for you. 


Street Address 


City and State 


(] Check here if you prefer to have us send you a bill to be paid after 
you have read the first copy. 





